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THE MESSAGE OF CHRISTMAS IN WAR-TIME 


“In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea; 

As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free.’’ 
HAT is what our soldier-sons, soldier-brothers, soldier-kinsmen 
are themselves doing beyond the seas —offering life itself to 
make the world free, to make it free from the menace of a nation 














cor to our defenders. 








“The poorest twig in the elm tree 
Was ridged inch-deep in pearl.” 


life is sacrifice, let us now make haste to consecrate our prosperity. 
We must give as we have never given before—to the Red Cross, the 
Y. M.C. A., the Y. W. C. A., and all the other agencies that lend suc- 


And furthermore, we must lend to the nation. 


No sacrifice is involved in buying ‘Liberty Bonds’’; 





no sacrifice in 








whose only god is Power and whose success would enthrone brute 
force as ruler of the world. Terrible as is war, let us now thank God 


that America did not hesitate to accept its 
bloody challenge rather than lose her 
soul in a coward’s peace. Paradoxical, 
it is yet true that life is worth living only 
when men realize that other things are of 
incomparably greater worth than_ life— 
when men esteem life but a little thing in 
comparison with honor, duty, righteous- 
ness, service; and our times are nobler 
because this generation, tried by this acid 
test, has shown its metal. 


But while our boys in uniform have 
thus shown their nobility of soul, what 
of the rest of us? Contemptible indeed 
will we be, if we share not their suffer- 
ings and their high purpose. The closing 
year has brought to most of us in the 
South an unusual degree of prosperity. 
In the spirit of Him Whose birth we cele- 
brate and Who taught that the glory of 





buying ‘‘War Savings’ stamps and certificates. 
the Government pays 4 per cent, tax free, with absolute safety insured; 
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Each form of loan to 


and yet we can serve by lending of our 
substance in this easy way. Surely noman 
will refuse who has a dollar he can spare. 


The early fall brought complaints that 
our farmers had not bought Liberty 
Bonds, had not given to the Red Cross, 
the Y. M. C. A., etc., but we are confi- 
dent it was because crop money had not 
been received or these objects were not 
properly presented. Now with the money 
from high-priced cotton, tobacco, peanuts 
and livestock in our pockets, let the 
farmers of the South. haying first had the 
joy of prosperity, now find the yet higher 
joy of giving from it for the suffering at 
home, the brave abroad, and lending to 
the Government to which we have sworn 
allegiance. The message of a war-time 
Christmas is simple: ‘‘It is more blessed 


to give than to receive.”’ 
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Let’s Help Hoover and the Boys 
“Over there” Lick the Kaiser 











TAKEN as a class, we believe the farm- 

ers of America have felt the high cost 
of living less than any other class of 
people. While it is true that implements, 
fertilizers, labor, ete., have advanced 
materially (and are sure to advance even 
more) the farmer has not felt the big 
advances in food products like city 
people have. 


The farmer that is farming right has 
his own corn, wheat, oats, vegetables, 
butter, milk, eggs, poultry, and meat, 
while it is for these things city people 
are clamoring and paying enormous 
prices. 


City people, moreover, in addition to 
paying enormous prices for things to 











—SNnEy lapOe En eat, must pay for fuel. 


South Point to a Big 
Poultry Season 


We: This is the season of the year 
© when the breeders of pure- 
bred poultry are making 
r their “matings” and getting 
ready for the egg trade. It 
is, too, the season when 
farmers of the South begin 
Se to realize that “mongrels” 
don’t pay for their keep and they are resolving to buy pure-breds 
for the coming year. A greater interest is going to be shown in the 
poultry industry this year than ever before and good stock will be 
in demand. 
There will be a perfect stream of gold flowing into the pockets of the 
breeders of pure-bred poultry. Decide now to get your share. 
Tell the people what you have; tell them twice if it is necessary, 
and don’t wait until the season is over and the demand supplied by 
your more progressive competitors. When our readers see your ad 
in The Progressive Farmer they will not hesitate to buy from you. 
for they know we guarantee our advertisers and have faith in us— 
and will have faith in you. 








Make 1918 a Banner Poultry Year 


Farmers, we believe, are so used to having all the eggs, ‘chickens, 
ducks, turkeys, geese and guineas they want for their own needs 
that they have not realized what a woderful market has arisen in 
the past few months for such food. When one dives down into 


statistics about “poultry” as a source of money and food, however, 
the figures are staggering. 


Hogs Have Gone to $18 per Hundredweight 


The enormous demand for pork for “our boys” and allies in Europe 
has sent hogs to $18 per hundredweight and the prospect is they 
will go higher. These prices (with the failure of corn in the Middle 
West) are resulting in the farmers rushing even their brood sows 
to the packers and our visible crop of hogs is now 10 per cent below 
the normal. 


The Time to Advertise 
Is When You Want 
More Business 


The Poultry Special of January 5 will 

be brimful of valuable articles on the 

breeding, feeding, care and manage- 

ment of poultry and will be kept for 

reference by thousands of our read-— 

ers. It will, too, go into the homes 

of a great many “City Lot” poultry- 

men and you will find it a great issue 

in which to sell your surplus eggs and even “baby chicks.” 

For the convenience of those who want to advertise in that or other 
issues of our paper we print below our rates which will enable you to 
determine the cost of any kind of an ad you wish to place in one or 
all three of our editions. These are special low rates to breeders of 
poultry and livestock only and nobody else can get space at these 
low rates. 

This big Poultry Number goes to press on December 27, so mail your 
order and copy today. Anything received after December 27th can- 
not catch issue of January Sth. 
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Thi 7 —s 
illustrations 


To those who send their reser- 


’ 


vations at once we can furnish 
some attractive cuts to illus- 
trate their advertisements, with- 
out extra cost. Remember, how- 
ever, it does not pay to crowd 
an advertisement and if you 
want to use a cut you must 
word your advertisement as 
briefly as possible. No use to 
list your “winnings” etc. Our 
readers know we won’t take a 
fake advertisement and a sim- 
ple statement of what you have 
for sale is sufficient. Classified 
advertising is set perfectly sol- 
id; in display we permit the use 
of cuts and large type. 





To prepare an advertisement 
takes time. Don’t, therefore, 
put off writing us. Those com- 
ing first will get best attention 
and the use of what illustra- 
tions we have. If you feel you 
can’t write an advertisement, 
tell us what you have for sale, 
what you want to spend in ad- 
vertising, leave it to us and we 
will do our utmost to make it 
pay you. Results are what you 
are after and The Progressive 
Farmer is a proved result pro- 
ducer. Every mail brings in ex- 
pressions from satisfied adver- 
tisers. Don’t you want to be 
one of them? 








STRICT CLEANLINESS AND A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY ARE ESSENTIAL IN MARKETING EGGS 
TO BEST ADVANTAGE 


The Only Standard 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER AND RALEIGH, N. C. 


COPY TODAY, BEING SURE BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





IT REACHES US BY MEMPHIS, TENN. 


DECEMBER 27TH. irm Paper in the South DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 











T WILL usually pay better, at the 

prices they generally bring, to buy 
lespedeza, cowpea or some other le- 
gume hay than to buy grass hays, 
shredded corn stover or cottonseed 
hulls. When feeds are as high-priced 
as at present we should be careful to 
buy at the best value. For instance, 
with plenty of silage and cottonseed 
meal it may pay better to buy corn 
stover or cottonseed hulls if the price 
is right than to buy a high-priced le- 
gume hay; but as a rule the best 
feeds are also the cheapest at their 
usual market prices. 





A Correction 


N THIS page, in the issue of De- 

cember 1, an error occurred in cal- 
culating the value of Johnson grass 
hay on the basis of an assumed 
value for its digestible nutrients. The 
value should have been given as 
$18.02 per ton instead of $16.02 as it 
appeared. 


Velvet Bean Meal and Wheat Bran 
Compared 


READER asks: “How do velvet 
bean meal and wheat bran com- 
pare as a cow feed?” 

We shall assume that “velvet bean 
meal” means “velvet bean and pod 
meal” because that is the velvet bean 
product most largely on the market. 
Officially speaking “velvet bean meal” 
probably means the threshed or 
hulled beans alone, ground into a 
meal; but as stated, this is not the 
most common product on the market. 
The following are the digestible nu- 
trients in 100 pounds of wheat bran, 
velvet bean meal and velvet bean and 
pod meal: 








DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS 
IN 100 POUNDS 





| Carbohy- 


Protein | drates Fat 








| 
12.5 Ibs. | 41.6 Ibs.j| 3. ; 
18.1 Ibs.) 50.8 ths.| 5. 
14.9 Ibs.| $1.7 Ibs.) 3. . 


Velvet bean meal 


| 
Wheat bran | 
Velvet} boan and pod meal 








On the basis of their digestible nu- 
trients velvet bean and pod meal is 
superior to wheat bran; but the cow 
must be considered as well as the 
feeds, for the likes and dislikes of the 
animal are always important factors 
in feeding. But from all the evidence 
before us we are forced to conclude 
that velvet bean and pod meal is 
equal to wheat bran in feeding dairy 
cattle. As indicated above, it ought 
to be superior, and we believe it is; 
but perhaps at present, knowing the 
excellence of wheat bran as a dairy 
feed, the best we can say for velvet 
bean and pod meal is that it is equal 
to wheat bran for feeding cattle. 

True velvet bean meal—the ground 
beans without the pods—if properly 
used or combined with other feeds is 
of greater feeding value than wheat 
bran. 





Promptness in Sending Registra- 
tion Papers Is Good Business 


vee breeder of pure-bred livestock 
who fails to promptly send pedi- 
gree or certificate of registration 
does himself a great injustice. The 
buyer of pure-bred animals, especially 
the beginner, is very much annoyed 
by any unnecessary delay in sending 
the “papers” for any animal he may 
purchase. Even undue delay is not 
to be excused; but the failure to send 
the pedigree or certificate of registra- 
tion at all, as sometimes happens, is 
nothing short of fraud. 

If the breeders appreciated how 
much injury they do themselves and 


their business by failure to promptly 
send pedigrees there would be less 
ground for complaint along this line. 

In this connection, there is fre- 
quently misunderstanding which also 
leads to unpleasantness, due to the 
buyer failing to understand the dif- 
ference between a “pedigree” or an 
“application for registration” and a 
“certificate of registration.” 

In case the seller does not register 
the animal and pay the fee therefor 
he should always make this plain and 
state definitely that he does not pay 
the registration fee, but merely sends 
the pedigree or application for regis- 
tration. 

The registration fee for cattle is 
usually small compared with the sell- 
ing price and breeders generally reg- 
ister their animals and pay the fee, 
but hog breeders frequently do not 
register an animal until sold and then 
merely furnish a properly filled out 
application for registration, the buyer 
being expected to pay the registra- 
tion fee. We believe this a bad prac- 
tice, because it gives rise to mis- 
understandings and _ dissatisfaction. 
We believe the hog:breeder should 
always furnish certificate of registra- 
tion, charging the buyer enough to 
include the fee or adding the fee to 
the selling price and so stating when 
the price is quoted to the prospective 
purchaser. 

When animals are not registered 
until sold some delay in securing reg- 
istration in the name of the pur- 
chaser is unavoidable. Any delay due 
to this cause should not be great and 
will usually cause no complaint. It 
is true, however, that sellers often 
use this excuse to cover up their own 
negligence in attending to the send- 


ing of the “papers” 
they should. 

A considerable part of the value of 
a pure-bred animal sold for breeding 
purposes is in the registration, and 
it is not only inexcusable, but it is 
also very poor business, for any seller 
or breeder to unnecessarily delay the 
sending of the certificate of registra- 
tion or an application for registration 
as the case may be. 


More About the Feeding Value of 
Shredded Corn Stalks 
ine 


N THIS page in the issue of N 

vember 24, 1917, an article appear- 
ed on the “Feeding Value of Shredded 
Corn Stalks,” in which the digestible 
nutrients were given as follows: 


as promptly as 





Digestible protein, .. 
Digestible Carbohydrates.... 
Digestible fat 


1.64 per cent 
.52.98 per cent 
.» 1.06 per cent 

A reader thinks this is too high a 
feeding value to give corn stalks. As 
stated in the article, this calculation 
was based on the assumption that the 
proportions of the stover are as fol- 
lows: 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 


In calculating the digestible nu- 
trients we used data from Henry’s 
Feeds and Feeding, but perhaps made 
a mistake in using his data for “very 
dry” stover, instead of those for stov- 
er “medium in water”, and possibly 
also in assuming that only 10 per cent 
of the total stover is tops. 

The North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture several years ago gave 
out that of corn stover 30 per cent is 
leaves, 10 per cent shucks and 60 per 
cent stalks, but we can find no data 
showing the relative weights of the 
tops and the balance of the stalks, 
when corn is topped in the ordinary 
way. 

Changing our estimate of the pro- 
portions of stover as given below and 
using Henry’s data for corn stover 
“medium in water,” or 80 per cent dry 





WO things every wide-awake farmer 
b gore in 1918. He wants all accounts 

and records kept in a_ businesslike 
way, and he wants the best garden ever. 
And right now he wants a worthy and 
useful Christmas present for one or more 
farmer friends and for every tenant on 
his place if he has tenants. Moreover, he 
wants a present that will increase food 
production and so help America win the 
war. 

We now offer one simple plan which 
solves all these preblems at 
The best Christmas present for any 
farmer is a year’s subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer, and no other present 
will better help food production and food 
conservation. Then every farm home 
from Virginia to Texas should have a 
copy of Prof. Massey’s brand new “Gar- 
den Book for the Southern States,’ ready 
in January. 

Packed with invaluable directions for 
growing nearly every vegetable known, 
specific directions as to what to do in the 
garden each month, and a thousand oth- 
er practical garden ideas, it is the great- 
est single work of Professor Massey’s fif- 
ty years of service to Southern farmers. 
Right now we are also printing the new 


once. 


Dear Progressive Farmer:—I enclose $ 


you send nothing for your own renewal.) 
Sent by .... 
If you wish 


put an X mark here 


HOW TO GET A 1918 FARM ACCOUNTS BOOK AND PRO- 
FESSOR MASSEY’S GARDEN BOOK 


tions as per list below, you to send notices and premiums as promised. I 
which credit on my own subscription. 


a binder for filing The Progressive Farmer next year add 50 cents 


1918 edition of our ‘‘Farmers’ Account 
Book and Record Book,” with blanks for 
complete accounts; crop, livestock and 
poultry sales; laborers’ accounts; cotton 
picking accounts; planting dates, etc., 
ete, 


Now how can you get all these? The 
plan is simple. Send us now just fifty 
cents for a six-months subscription as a 
Christmas present for a friend, and we 
send you free one copy of our 1918 Ac- 
count Book, Send us one doliar as a 
Christmas present subscription for & 
friend, and we will send you one paper- 
bound cepy of Massey’s “Garden Book’’. 
Send us two dollars for a Christmas pres- 
ent subscription and we will send you one 
account book and also a cloth-bound 
copy of Massey’s Garden Book. For three 
dollars in Christmas present subscriptions 
we will send you the Account Book, a 
cloth-bound copy of Massey’s Garden 
Book, and also a copy of Editor Poe's 
book of travels around the world, ““‘Where 
Hialf the World Is Waking Up.” More- 
over, we will promptly notify each person 
to whom you send The Progressive Farm- 
er that it is a Christmas present from 
you. Mail blank below at once. 


for Christmas present subscrip- 
also add 
(Mark out this last sentence if 


Address 


and 





NAMES 


ADDRESS Amounts 





























matter, the following results ob- 
tained: 
cent 
> cent 
cent 
cent 
Digestible nutrients in finely cut 
3 
shredded stalks, below the tops—20 
per cent moisture: 
Digestible 
Digestible 
Digestible 


protein 
carbohydrates 
fat 

This is, perhaps,-a more accurate 
estimate of the digestible nutrients in- 
corn stalks that are shredded and cut 
into short pieces. 


Corn Shucks and Johnson Grass 
Hay Compared 
READER 


wishes to 

value of clean corn shucks, and 
which is the more economical feed 
for cattle, Johnson grass hay at $18 
per ton or corn shucks at $10 per ton. 

The digestible nutrients in corn 
shucks and Johnson grass hay, as 
given in Henry and Morrison’s “Feeds 
and Feeding,” are as follows: 


know the 





| DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS N 
| 100 POUNDS IN 
| Protein drates 4 Fat 
1 | Carbohy- 
| 6s. | 47.3 tbs. | 02 

29 be | 450 Re | 1:0 ibs: 


1.0 Tbs. 





Figuring purely ona basis of the di- 
gestible nutrients contained in the 
two roughages, when a ton of John- 
son grass hay is worth $18, an equal 
= Sains of supcotioncane ga a 
if we allow five cents Rafi? for a 
gestible protein, 124 cents for digesti- 
ble corbohydrates, and 334 cents fora 
pound of digestible fat, Johnson grass 
hay is worth $18.68 a ton, and corn 
shucks $16.62. These valnes are placed 
on a pound of digestible protein, car- 
bohydrates and fat because they 
closely represent what is being paid at 
present prices for a pound of each of 
these nutrient in a large number of 
commonly used feeds. 

In any case, however, the above 
method of arbitrarily giving a value 
to each of the feed nutrients does not 
properly represent the value of a feed 
from a practical standpoint, or coin- 
cide with the results obtained in feed- 
ing experiments. Two feeds might 
have a similar value when figured on 
the above basis, yet be totally unlike 
in their ratio of protein to carbohy- 
drates and fat. 

For instance, Johnson grass hay 
contains considerably more digestible 
protein than is found in corn shucks, 
and in a ration, in which the concen- 
trates were low in their digestible 
protein, would show a greater super- 
1ority over corn shucks than is given 
in the above method based on digesti- 
ble nutrients. In other words, if John- 
son grass hay is worth $18.68 per ton 
for feeding with corn, shucks would 
not be worth $16.62 per ton if fed un- 
der similar conditions. However, if 
cottonseed meal formed a part of the 
concentrate ration, there would be no 
deficiency of protein and the super- 
iority held by Johnson grass hay over 
corn shucks by reason of its higher 
protein content would be of negligi- 
ble importance. 

Johnson grass hay is also more pal- 
atable, although if the corn shucks 
are fed to cattle, cut or shredded, and 
sprinkled with cottonseed meal there 
should be no trouble in getting the 
animals to eat them. For feeding 
horses, Johnson grass hay is undoubt- 
edly more palatable and has the addi- 
tional advantage of being cleaner and 
more easily handled, unless both are 
baled. 

ConsHlering value of digestible nu- 
trients, palatability, adaptability for 
use in any ration, etc., we might arbi- 
trarily state that corn shucks are pos- 
sibly worth something more than $16 
a ton when Johnson gra sold 


hay is 
for $18 per ton. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














Bermuda Grass in Orchard 


i. trad shall I fight Bermuda grass 
in my peach orchard of 10,000 
young trees set a yeas ago? The 
trees are set 20x20 feet and have 
grown nicely, but were checked by 
the rank growth of the Bermuda 
grass. I bought the place on account 
of its soil, a sandy loam with clay 
subsoil. But the grass is something 
terrible. Planted peas in rows and 
worked them, but they amounted to 
little. I have a fine prospect if I can 
master this grass. Please advise.” 

Plow the grass now shallowly, just 
getting under the running stems of 
the grass. Harrow it loose from the 
soil and then rake out all you can get 
with a hay rake. Haul off to a gully 
or waste place. Sow rye thickly. 
Turn this under in the spring when 
not over knee-high. Cultivate in an 
early crop of cantaloupes. Sow peas 
among these at last working, turn 
them under in August, and lime the 
land and sow crimson clover to turn 
under in the spring. 





Fall-planted Lettuce 


2 aed say in The Progressive Farm- 
er that lettuce plants can be set 
between the Early Wakefield cab- 
bage plants. Which will be the best 
‘variety, the Big Boston or Hanson? 
Do you think that seed sowed now 
will be early enough for the spring 
heading? Some of our growers sow 
seed of the Big Boston in February 
under sashes and get plants in time 
for spring heading. We grow lettuce 
for fall heading outside, but the dry 
and cold weather is holding it back 
this fall.” 

The Hanson is far better than the 
Big Boston for fall setting. My plants 
for this purpose were grown from 
seed sowed in late September. Seed 
sowed now would hardly get tough 
enough to winter. A neighbor had 
an acre set last fall, and though the 
winter was rather cold they came 
through and made a very profitable 
crop. My Hanson plants lived 
through the winter while my cabbage 
plants were killed. If you have no 
strong plants to set now you had 
better wait and sow seed the last of 
January under glass. The Big Bos- 
ton runs to bloom too quickly in 
spring. 





Planting an Apple Orchard 


$sf INTEND to plant 200 apple trees. 

Tell me how far apart and depth 
to plant. Should I put any rich earth 
under the trees? Should any water 
be used? How much packing of the 
soil? Should a basin be left around 
the trees?” 

In planting an orchard, after thor- 
oughly and deeply preparing the land, 
the first thing is to prepare the trees. 
Prune the roots by making a clean 
sloping cut on the under side, short- 
ening the roots to about six inches 
from the stem all around. The old 
fibres and feeding roots will have all 
been destroyed in digging and ship- 
ping from the nursery, and new fibres 
and root hairs will be more quickly 
produced from the cut surface than 
from the dried-up fibres. Plant 35 
feet apart each way unless you in- 
tend to plant peach trees between 
them. In that case plant 40 feet 
apart. I always plant trees not over 
one year old, unless I can get older 
trees that have been low-headed in 
the nursery. Planting a two or three- 
year tree, you must accept the head 
started in the nursery, and this is 
generally too high from the ground. 
One-year trees cost less at the nur- 
sery, cost less freight, and are mere 
switches with live buds all over, and 
they can be cut back to within a foot 
of the ground to start the head, and 
low-headed trees are a great advan- 


tage in these days when spraying is 
so important. Plant the trees as 
deep as they stood in the nursery, 
and ram every inch of soil as tight as 
though setting a post. Use no water 
and leave the soil level. Cut the past 
summer’s growth back half. 


Another Would-be Speculator 


“eo it pay me to grow an acre 
of cabbage hére in the flat- 
woods of Lewis County, Tennessee?” 
Skilled market gardeners some- 
times make a very profitable thing 
of early cabbage, and sometimes they 
get nothing at all out of the crop. It 
depends on the market conditions 
and the amount of money in the 
hands of the laboring class of the 
city dwellers. It depends too on the 
skill and experience of the grower 
and his transportation facilities. A 
lone grower is always at a disadvan- 
tage as compared with a _ section 
where vegetable growing is the main 
business and they have a marketing 
organization. Their trade is worth 
more to the railroads and they can 
get better terms, and doing their own 





much as anything else. Dig it up now 
and spread 400 pounds of slaked lime 
and work this into the soil. Then 
cover it over again with stable ma- 
nure and in spring use more acid 
phosphate. Then, if the soil is well 
drained, I can see no reason why it 
should not make good crops. 





Sweet Potato Varieties 


“Y NOTICE an inquiry about the 

Hayman potato. Several people 
around here have bought the Tri- 
umph slips for the past few years. A 
man from North Carolina says they 
are the old Hayman, which you de- 
scribe very well. The claim made for 
the Triumph is that they are the best 
keeping potato grown. People here 
do not like them. They are a white- 
skinned potato, and when the end is 
broken a milky white substance ex- 
udes which sticks to anything it 
touches and is hard to get off. They 
grow very large. One family near me 
says theirs froze last winter and this 
spring sprouted on the ground where 
they left them.” 


I have never seen or grown the 
Triumph sweet potato, but you de- 
scribe the Hayman very well. At 
this season of the year and through 
the winter the Hayman is poor, but 
in the spring it sweetens and gets to 
be very good, but never as good as 
Nancy Hall, Pumpkin Yam or Norton 





get them. 


to this? 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: FIVE THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


OT those extra brood sows yet? Double the number usually 
G kept will in many cases be advisable, and there’s no better way 
to “help Hoover” and help yourself while doing it. 

2. Frown on the use of fire about your farm. With fertilizers 
higher than for years and with our soils hungry for life-giving 
humus, this is no time for burning anything that can be plowed under. 

3. Don’t fail to terrace all the fields that need it—and we daresay 
this will include fully 75 per cent of all cultivated lands from Virginia 
to Texas. Call in your county agent and start the work without delay. 

4. This is a time, too, when the stumps should be given no rest. 
Blast them, pull them, burn them or dig them, as suits you best—but 


5. Bad winter weather is here, and it is every farmer’s duty to see 
that there is plenty of good dry wood close at hand. Have you seen 








selling through the North they are 
independent of the commission mer- 
chants who are not always as honest 
as they should be, while the lone 
growers must depend on the city 
commission men. Therefore I could 
not predict whether any one will 
make a profit on early cabbage next 
season. With the country prosper- 
ous financially and labor all employ- 
ed at high wages, the chances are that 
all the standard vegetables will sell 
at fair prices. 


His Garden Fails to Make Good 
Crops 


ssf HAVE a small garden on the low- 

er Mississippi bottoms that has 
been worked for ten years. There 
are five or six square rods in it. A 
year ago I spread on it four wagon- 
loads of fresh manure and one load 
of leaves. Last spring I used 100 
pounds of 16 per cent acid phosphate. 
Quantities of wood ashes from my 
residence were spread. The cultiva- 
tion was good, for I exterminated the 
coco grass. Peas, lettuce, radishes, 
potatoes and, in fact, everything 
grows small. Turnips are a perfect 
stand, thinned to four inches and 
worked well, but no signs of turnips. 
Tomatoes rotted at bloom end all 
summer and made a few ripe ones in 
October. Cabbage no good. What 
shall I do?” : 

Advising in a matter of this sort at 
a distance must be largely guess- 
work. The drainage of the land may 
be bad. If so, that would be suffi- 
cient to account for the poor success. 
With the amount of fertilization 
given, the land under normal condi- 
tions should have responded. I rathe 
er suspect that it is soil acidity as 





Yam. The best of all, I think, but 
rather a poor cropper, is the White 
Barbadoes, which seems _ identical 
with the Tolman Spanish of Virginia. 
1 once found in North Carolina, but 
never caught up with them again, 
some potatoes which the grower call- 
ed Jewell Yam. They looked just 
like the dry Jersey potatoes, but 
cooked soft and sugary, and my fam- 
ily liked them so well that I tried to 
get them for growing, but could not 
find them again. 





The Potato Prospect 


“ AM considering the matter of 

planting Irish potatoes extensive- 
ly next spring, and not being familiar 
with the markets and the prospect 
for a big crop next year, I am asking 
your advice on this matter. Please 
inform me as to the present supply, 
the probable acreage next year as 
compared with former years, and 
whether the demand will be even 
larger and the price higher.” 

You pay a great compliment to my 
guessing powers in regard to the fu- 
ture. It is too early yet to make an 
estimate on the prospect of any truck 
crop next year. The crop of this 
year has been large all over the coun- 
try. The Government market report 
for November 13 says that in most 
inarkets there is a slowly downward 
trend in potato prices. Here where I 
live potatoes can be had at retail for 
$1 per bushel. This is too low as com- 
pared with other produce, and J rath- 
er expect that after the New Year 
there may be an advance in price. 
The market price for the standard, 
every-day vegetables like potatoes, 
cabbage, onions and turnips, is gen- 
erally controlled by the condition of 
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the laboring class. If the laborers 
and mechanics are employed at fair 
wages there is less danger of a heavy 
slump in the market for the standard 
outdoor vegetables. This condition 
now exists, and I cannot see that 
these vegetables are going to be low 
next season, though there is no pros- 
pect of the early potato crop from 
the South bringing the price that the 
early ones brought last year. I look 
for fair prices, even with heavy plant- 
ing the coming spring. It may be 
that a great many of the potatoes of 
the past season may have to be ex- 
ported, and if this happens it will 
tend to boost prices. 


I do not think there will be any 
remarkable price next season, but I 
do not look for disaster. Earliness is 
important in the Southern crop, and 
in your section of North Carolina you 
cannot plant or harvest the crop as 
early as in the eastern part of your 
state, and your potatoes will hardly 
be any earlier than those we grow 
here in southeast Maryland near the 
ocean, and the increased railroad 
freight will cut into your profits 
more than it will here where we are 
but four hours from Philadelphia. I 
do not wish to discourage, but I can- 
not see a fortune in the potato crop 
next season,—only fair returns. 





“Owning a Farm Doesn’t Make a 
Farmer of a Man” 


be SAYS a correspondent who two 

years ago invested a good deal 
more than $10,000 in a farm and stock 
in the upper Piedmont of North Car- 
olina. From his description of the 
farm and the outfit in dwelling, etc., 
it must be a really good farm, and 
should make a profitable home for a 
farmer. But for a machinist to drop 
into farming without learning the 
profession is just as sensible as for a 
farmer to set up a machine shop and 
expect to succeed. 

Our correspondent says that his 
experience in farming has not been 
encouraging. A flood in the river did 
some damage to his crop on the rich 
bottoms. His wheat was half smut, 
while his neighbors had none. From 
what he says we infer that he has 
been cultivating the land with crop- 
pers and furnishing a team, a very 
poor way to farm or to learn farm- 
ing. Now he finds that he has a good 
deal of money invested and wants 
to know what is best to do. He has 
but two little girls and had become 
tired of living in town with no one to 
look after these. He has been a suc- 
cess as a machinist and inventor, and 


- wants some advice. 


Well, to make a farmer one must 
learn the profession, and if he does 
not love farming he had better not 
attempt it. He could read books on 
farm practice or the series that Dr. 
Butler has been writing for a good 
while past on how to get rich land, 
for it will make farming a success if 
you simply learn how to increase the 
fertility of your acres economically. 
If you really do not love farming and 
have gotten disgusted after one sea- 
son’s crops you had better go back to 
the shop and sell the farm. 

Under the circumstances it would 
have been far more surprising had 
you succeeded than it is that you 
failed the first season. Your neighbor 
probably treated his seed wheat to 
avoid smut. You did not and did not 
know how. It simply shows that 
your neighbor shad learned more 
about farming than you had, and you 
give up after but a season in “exper- 
ience’s school.” Experience keeps a 
high-priced school, but if you stick to 
it, read and study in the field and do 
not expect to make profit for your- 
self or the “rm by using tenant crop- 
pers you may get to be something of 
a farmer after a while. But if you 
are not really in love with farming 
and determined to succeed as a farm- 
er you had better quit the school of 
experience and go back to the shop 
where you are a past graduate. 
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BETTER PLAYGROUNDS AT COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


Why These Are Needed—Value of Play—The Playgrounds Should 
Be Understood as Being Not Simply for the School but for the 
Whole Community—Every County Needs an Athletic Association 


ECENTLY, there has been a 

great awakening in our cities 

and towns to the value of games 
in education and community develop- 
ment. Playgrounds have been equip- 
ped at great expense and high-salar- 
ied playground directors employed, 
because thoughtful men and women 
have come to understand that play 
is essential to the all-round develop- 
ment of a human being. 


In the country, there has not yet 
been any such adequate awakening 
to the benefits of recreation. Per- 
haps this is because play has been re- 
garded merely as a form of physical 
exercise that is unnecessary since 
farm boys and girls have plenty of 
work to keep their muscles well de- 
veloped. Such an idea should be vig- 
orously combated. Play is necessary 
not only for’the physical develop- 
ment, but for the intellectual, social 
and moral development as well. Con- 
sider a few facts. 


1. Play develops the power of per- 
ception—For children who are slow 
to see,to hear, to think, there is 
nothing better than play of the right 
sort. The present-day games require 
something besides muscle. They re- 
quire mental alertness and if the dull 
or slow boy or girl is placed in a 
crowd of young people who are full 
of contagious vitality and enthusi- 
asm, he or she will soon be taught 
something that books cannot teach 
and class-room drill cannot instil. 
The clumsyand awkward body will be- 
come expert and agile; the mind will 
be on the alert and “think ahead of 
the game”; and fleetness, self-confi- 
dence and initiative will inevitably be 
the result of this training and devel- 
opment. 

2. Play develops the social nature, 
teamwork and good citizenship.—A 
great many boys and girls do not pos- 
sess the power to codperate readily 
and pleasantly with other boys and 
girls. This is a great handicap to any 
man or woman, and one of the most 
important things play does is to re- 
lieve this impediment before matur- 
ity is reached. In codperative play 
the timid child learns to take his 
turn with others, the selfish child 
learns that he may not monopolize 
opportunities, while the unapprecia- 
ted child gains self-respect through 
the development of skill in some par- 
ticular kind of play. All learn to 
take defeat without discouragement 
or win without undue elation. In 
these and many other ways are the 
powers of codperation developed, 
reaching the highest point in games 
that require team-play and where 
self-interest becomes subservient to 
the best interest of the team. This 
is really a training-in good citizen- 
ship. 

3. Play develops will-power and 
love of fair dealing.—There is no bet- 
ter way for boys and girls to acquire 
self-control, will power, and the habit 
of the “square deal” than through the 
playing of active and exciting games. 
Even in most thrilling contests the 
rules and regulations must be observ- 
ed; one must choose under such cir- 
cumstances between fair and foul 
means and act on the choice; and the 
power of quick decision must there- 
fore be developed, while every con- 
testant at the same time gets con- 
stant training in “fair play”—a verit- 
able foundation stone in good morals 
for both old and young. It is impos- 
sible to say how greatly this element 
in play has affected for good the 
morals of America. 


For this and other reasons organiz- 
ed play is a necessity of every com- 
munity. How can we get it? In this, 
as all other tasks for the general 
good, the burden can be placed on no 
one person or organization, though 
any one of several may usually take 
the lead and secure the codperation 
of. all. 


‘most to 


The school should probably take 
the initiative, but it should also 
have the codperation of the church, 
the Sunday school and each individ- 
ual citizen. If the school will not 
take the lead, however, it is not inap- 
propriate for the church or the Sun- 
day school to take up the matter with 
vigor. 

One of the things that has done 
hold rural recreation in 
check is the small size of our schools. 
In the typical one-teacher school of 
the South, the average attendance is 
probably twenty, while there are 
seven different grades of scholars. 
The teacher usually has about two in 
the first grade, two in the second, 
two in the third, two in the fourth, 
four in the fifth and two each in the 
sixth and seventh. Suppose half are 
boys and half are girls, you hardly 
have any two students suited to play 
together. 

On the other hand, consider the ru- 
ral high school, the farm life school 
or the consolidated school. They us- 
ually have an average attendance of 
a hundred or a hundred and fifty. 
They can have two ball teams, a “first 
nine” and a “second nine”; both a 
boys’ and a girls’ basketball team; 
several tennis teams; and a host of 
other teams of various sorts, there 
being enough students of similar ages 
and play requirements to organize the 
play on a worth-while basis. 


Plans for Baseball, Basketball and 


Tennis 


ERHAPS the three best outdoor 

games are baseball, basketball and 
tennis. Of course, these are essen- 
tially games for persons who have 
reached some maturity and for this 
reason they will be of interest to the 
parents as well as the children. 

In fact, community recreation 
should be planned on no basis that 
will not interest the “old folks” as 
well as the young. Play should be 
a community affair and limited to no 
certain class. The half-acre lots that 
comprise the grounds of most one- 
room schools are wholly inadequate. 
Two acres ought to be the minimum 
size of any school-ground and even 
this is not sufficient when baseball is 
to be played. 

Keeping in mind the fact that the 
schoolhouse and its equipment, in- 
cluding that of the playground, is 
properly for the use of the whole 
community, the athletic field should 
not only be large enough for the com- 
mon outdoor games but also for the 
community field days, community 
fairs; stock shows, and other impor- 
tant community gatherings. 


Organize a “County Athletic Associa- 
tion” 

NE of the best ways to stimulate 

athletics is the organization of 
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The above diagram shows how to lay off a 
tennis court for either s le or double 
games—that is, for either one or two players 
on each side. A double court is 36 feet wide 
and 78 feet long while the single court is 
only 27 feet wide. The inside courts are 
21x13% feet. In single games, the 43% feet 


margin on each side of the court is ignored. 


county-wide athletic associations. The 
object of such organizations would 
be to promote the development of 
play and athletics in the schools and 
include the organization and super- 
vision of athletic tests together with 


all sorts of group games for both 
boys and girls of various ages. The 
organization would include every 


school in the county and offer every 
boy and girl a chance to participate, 


provided they could pass the physical 
tests and maintained a certain stand- 
ard in scholarship. Boys and girls 
would be further classed according to 
weight, certain games and events be- 
ing provided for each class. 

With such an organization, it would 
be comparatively easy to have an an- 
nual “field day” or play festival. 
These have been introduced in sev. 
eral counties in the United States 
and they are meeting with wonderful 
success. 


Get the 


Codperation of Those in 
School and Out 


F COURSE, in many communities 

it will be impassible to get play on 
an organized basis for sometime, but 
this is no reason why things that can 
be done should be neglected. If the lo- 
cal school is small, it may be possible 
to interest young people who are not 
going to school and thus develop 
teams; and where the schoolyard is 
not large enough for play require- 
ments, it may be possible to rent ad- 
ditional land. 

Drawings giving the shape and di- 


. mensions of a baseball diamond, a 


basketball court and a tennis court 
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The “diamond” of a baseball ground is 90 
feet square, while the pitcher’s plate is lo- 
cated in the center of the diamond, 60% feet 
from the home plate. Ample field ground 
should be provided and this should extend at 
least 235 feet from the home base and have 
a width of 250 to 300 feet. Money spent for 
a wire screen to protect spectators as shown 
in the illustration will be money well spent. 
are given herewith and _ certainly 
your local community center should 
be able to boast all of these. Baseball 
is quite well known in the country 
but basketball and tennis are not so 
popular—though they are _ equally 
good. All require agility of both 
mind and body and no one who plays 
them well can long remain clumsy or 
dull. 

The ideal baseball ground should 
be covered with closely clipped turf 
but it is almost impossible to keep 
the diamond turfed unless it can be 
kept well watered. The usual way 
therefore is to clean all grass from 
the diamond and keep it as level and 
as firm as possible. It certainly should 
be free from rocks, sticks and bumps, 
as all these are disconcerting and 
dangerous when fielding “grounders.” 

Tennis and baseball courts should 
be level and have preferably hard 
clay surfaces. Ground that is loose is 
especially unsuitable for tennis, as 
the balls will not bounce when they 
hit the surface. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to give explicit rules for playing the 
various games suitable for outdoor 
use, for the space is too limited. Ex- 
plicit directions are easily available 
to those who are interested, however, 
for the larger manufacturers of sport- 
ing goods publish annually rule books 
relating to the various games. These 
may be obtained from any good book 
store, from dealers who handle sport- 
ing goods, or from the publishers di- 
réct. 

Rule books for the games of base- 
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ball, basketball, tennis, etc., may be 
had for 10 cents each from A. J. Reach 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., or from 
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BASKET BALL >: 
90° 














Basket ball requires a playing surface of 
450 square feet, hence the court is made 
60x90 feet. The small circle shown in the 
above cut at each end of the court represents 
the goal or basket which is mounted 10 feet 
above the ground in front of a four-feet 
square “backboard.” When a player is given 
a chance to throw a free goal, he must stand 
on the line within the circle, fifteen feet 
from the goal and no other player is allowed 
within the circle or pathway leading to the 
goal. The ball is “put in play’”’ by having the 
center men of the opposing teams toe the 
small circle in the middle of the court while 
the referee tosses up the ball between them, 


the A. G. Spalding Company, Athletic 
Goods, Washington, D. C. 

A good book on general games and 
recreation is “Play and Recreation 
for the Open Country,” by H. S. Cur- 
tis, published by Ginn & Company, 
New York (price $1.16). Another 
book that takes up a large number of 
games in detail is “Games for the 
Playground, Home, School and Gym- 
nasium,” by Jessie H. Bancroft, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, 
New York City. 

Almost every publisher has a few 
books on the subject of recreation, 
and it will pay the teacher, preacher 
or any interested citizen to write 
publishers for lists of books along 
these lines. 


A COMMUNITY BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 


($1 Prize Letter) 


(= of the greatest community 
blessings we possess is our farm- 
ers’ band and orchestra. This band 
was organized a numler of years 
ago in the midst of a great farming 
community. It is composed entirely 
of farmers’ sons, directed by a farm- 
er, sustained by a farming commun- 
ity, and fully competent to play for 
any occasion. 

I have been a member of this band 
myself since its organization, and 
have found it my favorite in diver- 
sion and recreation, something every 
farmer should have in one form or 
another. 

In addition to playing for com- 
munity fairs, horse shows, lawn par- 
ties, Fourth of July celebrations, etc., 
we have an orchestra division of our 
brass band that plays for church en- 
tertainments, Sunday schools, social 
parties, etc. 

Our general band headquarters and 
rehearsal room is the town hall, but 
the orchestra division frequently has 
rehearsals in private families, 
throughout the community, going by 
invitation. There is scarcely a week 
but our orchestra has more invita- 
tions for rehearsals than it can pos- 
sibly fill. This weekly mingling with 
community folks creates a social and 
friendly feeling that only experience 
can demonstrate. I have made 
scores of friends and acquaintances 
through our band and orchestra that 
I would dread the thought of giving 
up today. 

Farmers here codperate through 
clubs, and churches and school build- 
ings dot the country. We have liter- 
ary and debating societies, social, 
religious functions of various kinds, 
all of which we are proud of, yet 
hundreds of people here will voice 
me in saying nothing is dearer to our 
hearts than our band, composed en- 
tirely of farmers. 

C. C. CONGER, JR. 

Penn Laird, Va. 











Dentist (to patient who is opening his 
purse)—No, don’t bother to pay me in ad- 
vance, 

Patient—I'’m not. I was only counting my 
money before you gave me gas.—Sioux City 
Tribune, 
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“WHAT WE DID IN OUR COMMUNITY’ 





Prize-winning Social Life and Recreation Letters From Progressive Farmer Readers 








A NEIGHBORHOOD CLUB WITH 
NEIGHBORLINESS AS ITS IDEAL 


($5 Prize Letter) 

EING one of a number of 

women who have found life on a 
farm lonely, I want to tell the reader 
of The Progressive Farmer how we 
improved the social life of our com- 
munity by means of a club. 

Our word “club” has not the same 
meaning as the ordinary club, for it 
has neither name, officers nor dues: 
no studies of special subjects; only 
one ideal—neighborliness. The spiri 
of the club is one whose ideal is to 


large 


bring our Women together and into 
a closer affiliation with the live 
world outside the quiet country. 
The great variety of work our 
men engage in on a farm and their 


interests in common with other far- 
mers keep their lives from growing 
monotonous, while a woman’s life is 
the same thing day after day and 
year after year. 

When the day comes ior our club 
meeting everyone starts bright and 
early, for many of us have to drive 
several miles. We stay all day, and 
during this time we hear no mention 
of business meetings, no minutes, no 
election of new members, for it is 
a club without organization and 
every neighbor is a member. When 
a new family moves into our neigh- 
borhood we are scattered to 
make the usual neighborly visit, but 
each member sends her a special in- 
vitation to meet with us at our next 
meeting, so no one is long without 
acquaintances and friends. 

The business of our club is the 
day’s duties of the hostess. It may 
be making clothes for the children ; 
tacking a comfort; perhaps canning 
or preserving; but it is sure to be 
something which will lighten her 
work for the coming week. The hos- 
tess serves dinner and is glad to give 
us the choicest things ‘she has. 


too 


At these meetings we _ discuss 
things of common interest — books 
and school; recipes and war; ex- 
change ideas on “Hooverizing;” and 
in fact do everything but gossip. 
“No gossip” is the one law of our 


club, and it is unwritten. 

While we have no definite plans, 
our clubs has been an evolution. It 
works itself out according to the 
community needs. Some of the no- 
ticeable results are friendliness; a 
broader understanding and sympathy 
among its members. They are be- 
coming known as women who enter- 
tain easily, cook well, and look out 
for the best interests of therr fam- 
ilies. The spirit of friendliness is 
supreme in our neighborhood. 

MRS. R. B. G. 

Oklahoma. 


A GIRLS’ EIGHT-WEEKS CLUB 


($3 Prize Letter) 


S I WAS allowed the privilege of 

being an honorary member, I will 
tell of an “Eight-Weeks Club.” One 
of our girls came home from college 
with a commission from the Y. W. 
Cc. A. to organize one in our com- 
munity. 

To begin, this leader gave a “Pa- 
triotic Party,” to which she invited 
all the girls from 8 to 18 years. She 
explained that they were to meet 
once a week, there were to be no 
dues, there was to be a president, 
vice-president, and a secretary. The 
aim of this club was to work, study 
and play, the leader planning each 
meeting in advance. They began 
Red Cross work at once studying 
first aid, making bandages, etc., the 








leader having studied it in her col- 
lege work and being competent to 
instruct. Each meeting was made 


enjoyable by 
songs. 

They “Fathers’ Party” to 
which only the fathers were invited. 
There were games, contests 
freshments paid for, 
served by the girls. 
sight 


games, reading, and 


Pave a 


and re- 
planned and 
It was a jolly 
to see those bonny girls and 
those fathers, some of them gray- 
haired, skipping and dancing, play- 
ing “Rigity jig” and all those child- 
hood games. One father was heard 
to say next day that he felt fifteen 
years younger for going to that 
party. 

Then they gave a “Mothers’ Party” 
at which the games, the contests and 
the prizes that went with them 
brought color to the cheeks of the 
mothers rivaling that of the daugh- 


ere was a “Mothers’ Rest Week,” 


Sweet,” brought the first “Eight- 
Week Club” to a close. Before dis- 
banding, however, they agreed to 
meet again in one grand Christmas 


party. Thus the threads hold, the 
club spirit binds them still, and one 
and all voted for another next sum- 
mer. 
MRS. R. L. 
Moselle, Miss. 


ORGANIZING A DEBATING 
SOCIETY 


($1 Prise Letter) 


HAVE organized several debating 
societies. 
years, while 
short time. 
tion much 
to the 


GRAYSON. 





Some have been running 
others have failed in a 
I have given this ques- 
thought, and have come 
conclusion that good order 








unspoiled by a single cloud? 


gift. 





God’s. 


MRS. PATTERSON 


hard common sense and courege. 





A MESSAGE FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON 





every heart keep its Christmas within,— 

pity for sorrow, Christ's hat of sin, 

care for the weakest, Christ’s courage for right, 
dread of the darkness, Christ's love of the light, 
here, verywhere, Christmas, to-night. 


OESN’T this little Christmas verse, by Phillips Brooks, sum up 
the very soul of that blessed season, and particularly now when 
all of us have such anxious hearts about the war and find it so 
hard to give the children what is their very own—a joyous Christmas 


Have you ever in all your life realized as you 
do today what that message of the angels meant; 
“Peace on earth, good will to men”? 
had peace so long we had taken it as a matter of 
course and forgotten it was our heavenly Father’s 
There is one comfort that I have been able 
to find in all this horror, and only one: when a 
thing gets so great, so overwhelming, so awful, as 
this war, it is absolutely out of our hands and is in 
Good will come out of all the evil, and the 
wrath of man shall praise him. 
earth were forgetting the Most High, and it is just 
as if He were letting them find out what happens when He is forgotten. 

It will be a new world that emerges from this awful baptism of 
blood and agony and death. And because of the big changes and 
great anxieties all around us, we women should hold to the pleasant 
little things of the home as never before. 
I think we should entertain more than ever, and now is a good time 
to learn how very simply one can entertain. 
friends around us—and they, too, need to be gathered. The children 
need their little parties and childish treats—youth slips away so fast. 
I always did love the high courage in that good old proverb, “If thy 
heart fail thee in the day of adversity, thy strength is small.” No 
sugar coating on that pill is there? Just an old-fashioned dose of 


—Phillips Brooks. 


We had 


The nations of the 


They are absolutely vital. 


We need to gather our 


MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON. 








in which the girls did all the plan- 
ning, preparing and serving of the 
meals—in fact all the housework, 
and mother was as a guest in her 
home. The girls gained real 
experiences that week. 

There was a clean-up week in 
which each family was asked to par- 
ticipate, useful prizes were offered 
and when inspection day came it was 
fun to see our genial Dr. Butler with 
his wife and Winnie—the committee 
—peering among the flower beds, 
around back kitchen doors and under 
the house for the dirt that was not 
there. 

The girls took a hike, meeting the 
evening before at the homes of those 
most centrally located, and rising be- 
fore day. They took green 
potatoes, tomatoes and bacon 
cooked breakfast camp-fire fashion 
on a stream miles away. You can 
imagine the fun they had from this, 
which I think was the most 
able event of the summer. 

At the last was “Community Meet- 
ing,” to which the public was invit- 


some 


corn, 
and 


enjoy- 


ed. One girl gave a review of what 
the club had aimed to do and ac- 
complished. The leader gave the 


his- 
and told of 
grow from just 
Readings, songs 
burlesque, “Ma 


story of the beginning and the 
tory of the Y. W. C. A. 

how Y¥. W.-C. A’s. 
such clubs as this. 
and the funny old 


and variety of program are the life 
of a debating society. 

If you have good order, you must 
organize with your best men and wo- 
men as officers and leaders—adopt 
a constitution and by-laws and ad- 
here strictly to them. Your list of 
officers should inctude a president, 
vice-president, secretary-treasurer, a 
sergeant-at-arms to keep order and 
make cases against the violaters, and 
a solicitor to prosecute these cases. 
Also have a standing committee to 
arrange programs for future meetings. 
A roll of the members should be kept, 
and only members in good standing 
should be allowed to take part in the 
exercises. A public meeting once a 
month is sufficient. 

Programs should vary 
to time to keep up 
must please both young and _ old. 
Give the older people a chance on 
both public and private debates and 
the young people will follow. Ar- 
range to have trials frequently. They 
cause much amusement 
ing the younger people an opportun- 
ity to learn the fules of the court 
room, and affording your speakers 
an opportunity to serve as attorneys. 


from time 
interest. You 


besides giv- 


Also arrange mock trials, comic de- 
bates, etc. And last but not least, 
encourage joint debates with other 
societies. A joint debate will do 
more than any one thing to create 


enthusiasm, and put your members 
to work in earnest. 
FRED O. SCROGGS. 
Brasstown, N. C. 


IN HONOR OF THE BOYS GOING 
TO WAR 


($1 Prize Letter) 


Sie following contest was used ata 

party given in honor of the boys 
from our community who were leav- 
ing for the training camps and it 
was made more effective by tagging 
each boy with small cards on which 
were written names of their respec- 
tive companies, as “Company K,” 
“Company H,” “Company A,” etc. 
The girls, also, wore tags on one side 
of which an American Red Cross was 
drawn with red crayon and on the 
other side a letter to correspond with 
that of each soldier’s company as 
i “H,” “A,” etc. When each sold- 
ier had found his Red Cross nurse in 
this way they were entered into 3 
contest entitled: 

“The Soldier.” 

1. What part of his outfit had he 
owned all his life? Arms, 

2. What drill had he engaged in 
once every year of his life? March. 

3. When is he like a railroad man? 
While in training. 

4. When would he like to change 
places with a submarine? When “un- 
der fire.” 

5. What part of the militia is like 





a nursery? Infantry. 

6. Which of our foes is the most 
dangerous from a sanitary stand- 
point? Germ-any (Germany). 

7. What kind of men should be 
cooked? Raw recruits. 


8. Why are the Naval recruits less 
comfortable than any other? They 
are always ailing (sailing). 

MRS. NORMAN J. HERRING. 

Garland, N. C. 





A LIVE COMMUNITY OF JOLLY, 
HAPPY FOLKS 


($1 Prize Letter) 


E HAVE a school improvement 

association, farmers’ community 
club, a good singing society, 
our school has a good library and 
a “young” debating class, and we 
never let a festival day slip by 
without celebrating it in a befit- 
ting manner. We had a Hallowe’en 
party at the school house October 
27, arranged a nice little program, 
plenty of good music by our string 
band and served regular Hallowe’en 
refreshments, which consisted of 
ginger cakes, syrup candy, roasted 
peanuts and popcorn and apples. The 
gipsy fortune-telling was quite amus- 


ing. For the children we had a 
“Grab box” which set the children 
wild with delight. 

The larger pupils had made a 


quilt, the ladies quilted it, and made 
fancy candy, selling it at 10 cents a 
bag and gave a ticket on the quilt 
with each. A small admission was 
charged at the door; the proceeds 
amounting to $27.31, went for more 
school desks. 

In the fall of 1916 we had a Com- 
munity Fair, which was compliment- 
ed very highly, many saying it was 
as good as the average county fair. 
Prizes were awarded to those 
produced the best. 

Besides these special features, we 
have parties for the young folks, 
musicals for 


who 


both young and old, 
picnics, kodaking parties, etc. 
Every house is open to summer 


visitors and all are usually full, for 
everyone loves to come to our lively 
community of jolly folks. 
MRS. GEO. W. SMITH. 
Standing Rock, Ala. 
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Ground PEANUT 
HULLS 


Supply carbohydrates at 
about half thecost of 





COCOANUTS 
Supply the meal 
that gives much 
protein 





Successful Farm Women’s Clubs 
A WIDE-AWAKE COMMUNITY 








of almost no education but keenly 


CLUB 
($1 Prize Letter) 


COMMUNITY felt the need of uni- 

ty and an opportunity to know its 
people better. The matter was dis- 
cussed by a few in the neighborhood 
and abandoned because no suitable 
plan was found. About this time the 
county agent, together with the coun- 
ty superintendent; started a move- 
ment for community clubs. But now 
came the question of getting enough 
together to organize a live club to be- 
gin with. 

About this time, as it happened, 
a lady in the employment of the 
Division of Extension came into the 
county to give some canning demon- 
strations. The agent at once sche- 
duled her for this place, the meeting 
to be held at the school house under 
the supervision of the local teach- 
ers. This was something new to 
both men and women, so a large 
crowd came. The principal of the 
county high school and the county 
agent had been invited for the oc- 
casion, so while the spectators were 
waiting for the cans to boil, the 
teacher spoke briefly about the need 
of organization in a community. 
Short talks followed by the high 
school principal and county agent. 
The result was an enthusiastic or- 
ganization. 

It has -worked faithfully all sum- 
mer doing the things a community 
needs to do. The climax was reach- 
ed on last Thanksgiving when there 
was an all-day meeting held by the 
club and the school. When the visi- 
tors arrived they found the house 
beautifully decorated with evergreens 
and flags. In the morning, there was 
a program by the school children. It 
consisted of some appropriate recita- 
tions and patriotic songs, also there 
was a display of some needle work 
and canning by the girls and some 
corn and other farm products by the 
boys. Small prizes were awarded. 
At noon a beautiful dinner was ser- 
ved from well filled baskets. In the 
afternoon the county agent gave an 
illustrated slide talk on “Planting 
and Care of Farm Home Grounds.” 
The county superintendent spoke 
briefly on the Y. M. C. A. work in the 
army, a subject in which all were 
greatly interested. At the close of a 
day pleasantly spent all went home 
thankful for a real community club. 

MRS. H. A. POWERS. 

Lexington, Tenn. 


A CHAUTAUQUA STUDY CLUB 


($1 Prize Letter) 


RGANIZE a _ chautauqua_ study 

club is the message I have for the 
country woman who is lonely, who 
craves a bit of social life. 

The advent of our Chautauqua Study 
Club, not quite a year ago, marked 
the beginning in our community of 
that something better to do, that 
something more uplifting and _ re- 
fining. It also brought with it much 
wholesome fun. Let me tell you an- 
other thing of interest in this con- 
nection: the chautauqua work-is a 
nation-wide institution, and though 
your home town may be but a wide 
spot in the road and your club but 
a tiny affair of four or five members, 
still you may feel that you are do- 
ing what thousands upon thousands 
of the most interesting people in 
their country are doing and know 
that you are marching onward with 
the world and its ways, not just 
merely vegetating. 

In our circle there was no age 
limit; in fact, there were no limita- 
tions whatever concerning the “whys 
and wherefofes” of the members. 
Our little body of workers comprised 
bachelor girls of 70, school girls of 
8, busy mothers, a grandmother even, 
highly educated teachers, poor girls 





desiring it. We made it both a social 
and a study club. The books, maga- 
zines, and weekly programs, procur- 
ed from the Chautauqua Institute, 
cost a mere trifle, as partnerships of 
three and four members each were 
formed to purchase-and use the liter- 
ature together. This in itself went 
far toward creating a friendly inter- 
est and fellowship. 


Just as an experiment, we took the | 


“Travel Course.” It was short, inex- 
pensive, and has proved vastly inter- 
esting. We held our weekly meetings 


in one of the big cheerful rooms of | 
was | 


our school building. There 
much friendly rivaly in the hunt- 
ing up of interesting bits of in- 
formation, as roll call was al- 
ways answered witff a current event, 
a historical fact, etc. The pro- 
grams were carried out as informally 
as possible, and there were no tire- 
some, stilted papers to be read. Each 
week the committee appointed six 
or seven members to look up the 
topics suggested in the little booklet, 
“The Round Table.” After these 
short talks, there always followed a 
free-for-all discussion of the subjects. 
Any visitors in the neighborhood 
were gladly welcomed at the meet- 
ings and from them oftentimes an 
entirely different view point was 
gained. 

Social meetings were plentifully in- 
terspersed throughout’ the 
some of these being quite 
Our quest for knowledge led us to 
make a delightful little pilgrim- 


age to the nearest Carnegie Library | 


10 a 
tant. 
automobiles, and a picnic dinner by 
the wayside added to the fun. 

As we live in a farming district, 
one meeting of absorbing interest 
was “Agricultural Day.” The men 


town ~some_= 25 dis- 


miles 


folks were invited to attend and ex- ; 


press their views on such topics as 
irrigation, state experimental farm- 
ing, spraying of fruit, etc. Preceding 
the program, a turkey dinner was 
served. 

Chautauqua work has broadened 
my outlook on life and brought me 
into closer touch with humanity— 
occasions like these work wonders 
in knitting together the raveled ends 
of community interest. 

MRS. T. E. LIDE, Jr: 

Minter, Ala. 





A Successful Farm Women’s Club 
| THE spring of 1914, Mrs. W. N. 

Hutt, Editor of “Our Farm Wom- 
en’s Page” in The Progressive Farm- 
er, spoke to us in a Woman’s- In- 
stitute and inspired us to organize 
a Farm Women’s Club, which we con- 
sider as one of the best things that 
has ever been done for our commun- 
ity, as it brings us in closer touch 
with each other and helps us by ex- 
changing ideas and learning better 
ways to do things. 

The officers are President, Vice- 
President, Secretary-Treasurer, and 
program committee. 

The program is composed of three 
parts—Devotional, Business and So- 
cial. The devotional part is composed 
of Bible reading and prayer. During 
the business part we have talks by 
the members on the different subjects 
pertaining to the home and farm. In 
the social part we have recitations, 
stories, essays, music and occasion- 
ally a recitation contest by the young- 
er members. 

Sometimes we give a special pro- 
gram and invite the men, but they are 
welcome at any and every meeting. 

JOSEPHINE WILKINS. 

Magnolia, N. C. 





THE TROUBLE 
“Has Bliggins an ear for music?” 
“Yes. The trouble is that he won’t limit 
himself to his ears, but insists on trying his 
voice.’’—Washington Star. 





“Short 
pentance,”’ 


pleasure often brings long re- 








timothy hay. 


Feed Made of Cocoanut Meal 
Adds Much Weight—Costs Little 


Don't cling to bran and middlings that are too high in 
price. We have a hog feed that almost cuts costs in half. 


It is called Gubernut C. & P. Feed. 


Cocoanut Meal and Peanut Meal are used to supply pro- 
tein—Hogs like it. It adds weight. It.costs little. Ground 


Peanut Hulls are used to supply carbohydrates. They have 
% the nutriment of timothy and cost not half as much. 
Gubernut C. & P, feed is a money-saver to feeders of bogs and cattle. It analyzes 
16% protein, 5% fat, 35.5 fibre, and 67% carbohydrates. Fed wet or with elops, 
Write us for name of dealer who can supply you and get fuli information about 
moncy-saving Gubernut Feeds in formulas for borses, hogs and cattle. 


Southern Oil Feed Mills, Inc. 
(4) 


Petersburg, Virginia 
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year, | 
unique. | 


The whole circle went over in | 





Has Your Help Left 


Wild stories of high wages in the North and about 


army camps have lured help from the South by tens 
of thousands. If the men you were depending upon have joined 


this rush to the North, let us help you. 


We alsomake Potato Machinery, Sprayers for eve: 


pose, Walkin, 


ers, Wheel F 


Our 
Cotton Planter 
Peanut Planter 

Asparagus Ridger 


Row Maker 
Row Marker 


TRON AGE : 


Planter 


Corn, Bean and 


TRUCKERS’ VARIETY MACHINE 


is a boon to the man who is short of help. 
Asa planter, it will open its own furrow, 
sow the fertilizer, level the ridge, openan- 
other furrow for seed, sow, cover and roll, 
mark next row—all in one operation. Or, 
it wiil do any’of this work separately. Fur- 
nished in any one of its separate forms or 
complete to do many kinds of work. 

The Truckers’ Variety Machine plants corn, 
beansorpeas. Laysoff rows or makes up rows 
with fertilizer for cabbage, tomatoes, etc. 
can be used separately as a side dresser, as- 
paragus ridger, cotton or peanut planter. 


does the work of many tools at the cost of 


one, 
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eed= 


ie and Riding Cultivators, Weeders an 
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BATEMAN M’F’G CO. 
Box 8953, Grenloch, N.Y. 


You have a chance now such as you may not have again to save money. U.S. Gov't. 
is using rubber roofing on allcantonment buildings; farmers are ordering as never be- 


fore to house war-time crops; roofing mills are taxed to limit. We can fill orders at 


present low prices same day ~~ are received if orders are sent to us immediately. 


Order now and save money. 


ach roll contains 108 eq. ft. with nails and cement. 


Spotless Rubber Roofing equals any standard roofing in wt., length & thickness, 


1-ply, wt. 35lbs. 1 1 
Price, per roll ¥ 


2-ply, wt. 45 Ibs. 
Price, per roll 1 4 


3-ply, wt. 65lbs, 
Price, per rol] 


Spotless Special Guaranteed Rubber Roofing Quality of felt, 


asphalt saturation and superior skin coating make this best rubber roofing 


%. TOR, ..36 Ibs...45 Ibs... .55 Ibs. . .65 
Price, roll,......+. $1-39...$1.73...$2.10...$2.48 
Order now from this advertisement or write for 
free samples and tree complete Spotiess Catalog. 
THE SPOTLESS CO. ‘The South’s Mail Order House 
Address desk D-475 RICHMOND, VIRGiRIA. 


$1.83 


nuine 
own. 














Wonderful New. 


e 


Fence 


tet rock bottom direct from factory prices— 
YE per rod up—on Brown's DOUBLE GAL- 
VANIZED stiff stay fence. Outlasts all 
FACTORY PRICES, FREIGHT PREPAID 
Brown fence is made of Basic Open Hearth 
Wire — DOUBLE GALVANIZED. Free 
Book shows 150 styles. Also Gates, Barb 
Wire and Steel Posts. Our prices save 
you 25% to 40%. Write today for money 
saving Free Book and sample to test. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., 
DEPT. 387 . CLEVELAND, OHIO 


3c 


Per Red Up 


Cheapest Way to Clear Land 


Nohorsesneeded—no extra help required— 


iti x et Big Free very 
to ropositi.r Get Big 

‘Special Offer on One- Man and Horse Pullers—all sizes. 
~ 
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Talk N°4 On 


Field 
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Every step in the produc- 
tion of Coker’s Pedigreed 
Seeds is watched by pro- 
fessional plant breeders and 
experts, from the selecting 
of the’parent plant until the 
seed are shipped to you. 


COKERS 
PEDIGREED 
SEED 


Vit 


J 
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ld 
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You Should Know How Pure and 
Vital Seed Are Before You Buy 


When you buy fertilizers you are furnished 
with an analysis on the bag. This analysis 
shows just the plant foods contained. Deal- 
ers who do not comply with the law and give 
the analysis are not allowed to sell fertilizers. 
Those who do not live up to the guaranteed 
are fined. 

So it should be with seeds. You are just as 
much entitled to know the purity and germi- 
nation of the seed you buy as the analysis of 
your fertilizer, 


Such a guarantee is given with every bag of 
COKER'’S PEDIGREED SEEDS 


We realize that no matter if seed are from the 
finest pedigreed stock, they should also be 
sound and vital. 


Samples of every fot of Coker’s Pedigreed Seeds 

tested in the most approved 

type of electric germinator 

—such as is used by the 

U.S. Department of 

Agriculture. Every 

bushel of these 

seed is backed 

by a positive 

money-back 
guarantee. 
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A Tag Tells The § 


Actual figures of germina- 
tion and purity guaran- 
, are placed on 
every bag of seed 
we ship. 
toevery bag of Coker’s 
Pedigreed Seed a tag that 
shows the result of our tests. 
We not only tell the result of our purity and germi- 
nation tests in each lot of seed, but we guarantee Co- 
ker’s Pedigreed Seed to be bred by the plant-to- row 
method and to be truetoname andtype. We can give 
this guarantee because we breed the seed ourselves, 
grow them under our personal supervision, reclean 
and grade them in our own warehouse and give every 
bag our careful attention until loaded on the cars. 
Our descriptive catalog free—a postal brings it. 
PEDIGREED SEED COMPANY 
David R. Coker, President 
Hartsville South Carolina 
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You will find attached } 
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Shipped direct to youon deposit of $10. Sixty days’ 
driving eaaed a pot ts alltime against defects. Our buggies 
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FREE WATCH FOB and bar- 


a 
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B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY CO., 
46 Main St., Barnesville, Ga. 
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STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., 


APPLETON Corn Huskers 


“THE HOUSE 
OF SERVISE” 


Distributors 
FOOS Gasoline Engines 


Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire. 
We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery. 


No. 28-30 So. Sycamore St., 


Petersburg, Virginia. 











Prof. W. K. TATE 


of George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tenn., has this to say of 


*“‘How Farmers Coéperate 
and Double Profits,’’ 


By CLARENCE POE: 


“In my opinion this is the most helpful 
book on this subject which hag ever been 
written for American farmers. 


“It is concrete and accurate and bears 
on every page the mark of first-hand in- 


vestigation. 


even a college 
take its meaning. 


lives.” 
- 


yeur 


AdGress all orders to 





professor, 


“It is so clear thet a wayfaring man, 
may not mis- 


“‘Moreover, it does not merely leave the 
reader with a feeling that he has learned 
something meW but also with the 
@efinite conception of ways and means 
there goes the ardent ambition to under- 
take some codjperative movement for the 


of the community in which he 


Get a Copy Today!. 256 pages, cloth 
binding, price 
With The Progressive Farmer one 


Or sent as a reward for a club of 3 yearly 
subscriptions—your own not included. 


TIE PROGRESSIVE FARMEB 


SPECIAL OFFER—If you have already 
frenewed your subscription this year, you 
Can get a copy for $1 just as if you were 
sending your renewal now. 


We Subdivide and Sell City, 
Suburban and Farm Property 
at Auction 


The service we render our cli- 
ents is complete in every detail. 
At sales conducted by us we 
write all deeds and other pa- 
pers, collect the cash payments 
on purchases, obtain signed 
notes, etc., furnishing a com- 
plete and comprehensive state- 
ment of each transaction to our 
clients. We. make necessary im- 
provements on property, sub- 
divide and attend to the pub- 
licity details of each sale. Di- 
fect Evidence, copy of which 
we will mail you free, tells you 
what we have done for others— 
what we can do for you. Write 
for it today. References: any 
bank in Petersburg or Green- 
ville. 


Atlantic Coast Realty Co., 


The Name That Justifies Your Confidenes. 
Offices: 


Greenville, North Carolina. 
Petersburg, Virginia. 
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Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 


in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


—NITRATE SODA POTASH— 
And Other Fertilizer Materials. 

Prompt or January shipment. Write for prices. 

J. K. MciVER COMPANY, SAVANNAH, GA. 
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HOW TO GET RICH LANDS’ 


XLVHI—A Summing Up of Previous Articles in This Series 


By TAIT BUTLER 











N THE preparation of this series 
[: 48 articles on “How to Get Rich 

Lands,” of which the writer has 
prepared 43, Mr. Moss 4 and Eugene 
Butler 1, the aim has been to treat 
the subject from the broad viewpoint 
of practical farm management. Any- 
one who has given this basic subject 
of all agriculture a comprehensive 
study, or who has even read this ser- 
1es of articles carefully, must appre- 
ciate the fact that the maintaining 
and increasing of soil fertility is in- 
separable from the whole problem of 
tarm management or the business of 
farming. In other words, the prob- 
lem cannot be $)lved or successfully 
dealt with on a sound economic 
basis if separated from any of the 
numerous important farm activities. 
In short, it must be a part of and run 
through every cropping system and 
phase of farm management. 


No Single Feature of First Impor- 
tance 

URING the year, as these articles 

have appeared, we have had many 
letters of commendation from our 
readers and not a few criticisms. The 
criticisms have been mostly friendly 
and essentially helpful, but by far the 
most of them have apparently been 
due to the fact that the reader mak- 
ing the criticism failed to grasp the 
fact that no single feature, such as 
drainage, plant foods, legumes, or the 
feeding of livestock, can be given the 
place of first importance in any eco- 
nomical system of soil building. As 
the chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link and one link is no more 
important than another, so in the 
maintenance of soil fertility, the suc- 
cess of any effort along this line is 
dependent upon many others. 

If by these articles we have been 
able to give our readers a more com- 
prehensive view of the many prob- 
lems involved in soil improvement and 
io cause even a few of them to appre- 
ciate more fully the fact that to eco- 
nomically maintain or build up soil 
fertility it is necessary to have a well 
balanced system of farming in which 
this matter of soil fertility is to be an 
essential part of the entire scheme, 
we have accomplished all that we set 
out to do and must regard the work 
as well worth while. 


There are those who advocate the 
feeding or raising of livestock as es- 
sential to the economical mainte- 
nance of soil fertility, while others 
contend that livestock are not essen- 
tial, but that a cropping system which 
includes a maximum of legume pro- 
duction is the most important con- 
sideration. Some have maintained 
that drainage and the prevention of 
erosion are the things most needful 
and of greatest importance; while 
others have placed the application of 
lime and phosphorus to our soils as 
the beginning and the end, or the 
sum total of the things most neces- 
sary to be done to enrich our soils. 


The idea which we wish to stress 
and leave with the reader is that all 
these things and many others are 
essential, that in the true sense no 
one is more important than another, 
but all must be combined in a finan- 
cially successful system of farming 
before the efforts of any farmer to- 
wards soil improvement can be plac- 
ed on a sound economic basis. This 
also means that time is an important 
element and that the only success is a 
permanent one. This cannot be at- 
tained by partial, haphazard and oc- 
casional efforts at soil improvement. 
Persistent, systematic efforts carried 
cn through a long period of years can 
alone economically and permanently 
zecure rich lands for the farmers of 
the South. 

The Progressive Farmer for many, 
many years, in practically every issue, 
through ‘special ‘series of articles, 


through editorials, special articles 
iroi the best authorities in the South 
and through contributions from our 
readers, has advocated the growing 
of livestock and legumes, drainage 
and cover crops, diversification and a 
better system of farm management, 
all of which must be reckoned as es- 
sential parts of any effort at perma- 
nent and economical soil improve- 
ment. 


Farming Must Be a Well Balanced 
System 

URING the whole year of 1918, 

which is to be “Livestock Year” 
with The Progressive Farmer, there 
will be run in every issue, a series of 
articles on the selection, breeding, 
management and feeding of livestock, 
which we hope will be helpful to our 
readers, but these articles should-be 
read and considered only as a part of 
a system of farming having as its es- 
sential or basic features the increas- 
ing of soil fertility and the yielding of 
fair financial returns to the farmer. 

In short, it seems to us most need- 
ful, that the Southern farmer cease 
thinking along single or special lines, 
as regards the details of his farming 
operations, and learn to think of suc- 
cessful farming as a complicated but 
properly adjusted system, in which 
enlarging his “capital” and “plant’— 
soil fertility—and increasing his pro- 
duction and his profits are the desired 
ends, only to be attained through a 
proper adjustment of all the various 
cperations of the farm into one com- 
plete, sound economic system. 

It is the purpose of the writer to re- 
vise this series of articles on “How 
to Get Rich Lands” and with certain 
additions and changes to prepare 
them for publication in book form. 
With this end in view, we invite sug- 
gestions and helpful criticisms from 
all our readers. 





Eliminate Rats and Mice 


BY REQUIRING that all new build- 
ings, wharves and other structures 
be rat-proof; that existing buildings 
of rat-proof construction be further 
protected by having basement win- 
dows. and drains covered with 
screens, gratings, etc.; and that ex- 
isting buildings that are not rat- 
proof be made so by remodeling. 

2. By constructing sewers and 
drains so that they will not provide 
entrance and retreat for rats. 

3. By insisting on greater cleanli- 
ness about markets, stores, and gen- 
erally throughout cities, villages, and 
the country districts. 

4. By threshing and marketing 
grain early so that stacks will not 
furnish harboring place and food for 
rats. 

5. By removing piles of straw, 
trash, and lumber which harbor rats 
in fields and vacant lots. 

6. By protecting the hawks, owls, 
and other natural enemies of rats 
which are not so destructive to poul- 
try as rats themselves. 

7. By keeping well trained rat dogs 
on farms and about city warehouses. 

8. By keeping provisions which rats 
and mice will attack in rat-proof and 
mouse-proof containers. 

9. By destroying rats and mice sys- 
tematically by poisoning, trapping 
and by organized systematic hunts. 

10. By arousing public opinion to 
the realization of the importance of 
exterminating rats and mice.—U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 





Hiram Diggs writes thus to the 
Bulletin: “I received the book you 
which is named ‘What Makes the Gasoline 
Engine Go.’ Fk ain’t read it yet, because 
what’s the use reading it when I don’t care 
what makes the gasoline engine go as long 
as it goes which mine don’t only occasion- 
ally. What I want to know is, What Makes 
the Gasoline Engine Stop. If you got a book 
called that send me one. I want to know 
what makes my gasoline engine stop when 
everything is O. K, and.nothing is the mat- 
ter.” 


Traction 
sent me, 
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NORTH CAROLINA OFFERS 
EACH COUNTY A MOTION 
PICTURE SERVICE 


$25,000 to Defray One-third the Cost 
—Just How the Plan Works—lIf 
Interested in Getting the Service, 
Write Mr. Crosby 


N PAGE 28 of the 1916 issue of The 

Pubtic School Law of North Caro- 
lina will be found the full text of “An 
Act to Improve the Social and Edu- 
cational Conditions of Rural Com- 
munities” through a series of enter- 
tainments consisting of moving pic- 
tures, selected for their entertaining 


and educational value, which the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction is directed to provide. Un- 


der a plan since adopted the moving 
picture service is combined with the 
community organization work done 
by the State Bureau of Community 
Service. 

This act provides for a series of en- 
tertainments for country neighbor- 
hoods varying in number and cost, 
two-thirds of the cost being paid by 
the communities served and one-third 
by the state, $25,000 being appropriat- 
ed for the state’s third. A unit consist- 
ing of one complete picture outfit, 
cost of operation, films, salary of 
operator, etc..—everything necessary 
for one year’s service,—will cost about 
$3,000. If a county should want the 
service a full year therefore, it would 
have to pay about $2,000; if, however, 
the county should want the service 
only six months, it would have to 
pay about $1,000, and would be group- 
ed with another county taking the 
service for six months. If a county 
should want the service for four 
months, it would have to pay about 
$666.66 and would be grouped with 
two other counties wanting the ser- 
vice for the same length of time. Ii 
a county should desire the service for 
only three months, it would have to 
pay about $500 and would be grouped 
with three other counties taking the 
service for three months. The state 
makes all contracts and agreements, 
under this act, with the county board 
of education, which is made the rep- 
resentative of the communities to be 


served within the bounds of the 
county. 
The organization of the work in 


each county will be under a uniform 
plan, as follows: Ten community cen- 
ters will be selected, having in view 


their proper location in different 
parts of the county. Each of these 
centers will be asked to guarantee 


its proportionate part of the entire 
cost of the service to the county. 
Wherever possible these centers will 
first be given a free demonstration of 
the pictures. In return for this guar- 
antee each community center will 
have an entertainment twice a month 
during the time the service is to be 
put on in the county. A community 
League will be organized in each of 
these communities and the operator 
of the picture outfit will have charge 
of the community organization work 
in these ten community centers. He 
will be at each of the regular meet- 
ings with a different program of pic- 
tures. Each program will consist of 
not less than six reels and will con- 
sume about one hour and half of time. 
This will allow half 


a hour—or as 
much time as the community would 
care to take for holding the com- 


munity meeting and discussing com- 
munity problems. 

The advantage of having these 
largely attended regular community 
meetings is readily seen. If the farm 
demonstration agent wished to con- 
duct a special campaign for any pur- 
pose, he would attend one the 
regular meetings to present his sub- 
ject. In like manner the county su- 
perintendent, the home demonstra- 
tion agent, the county health officer, 
other constructive state and county 
ferces, would have the same oppor- 
tunity. The director of the motion 


ot 





pictures will not be allowed to give 
technical information. He may speak 
freely of the importance, for instance, 
of wheat production, soy beans, or 
other crops, but the moment someone 
asks him for information relative to 
preparation of soil, seeding, or any 
other technical feature, he would im- 
mediately refer the inquirer to the 
county farm demonstration agent. 
The same would be true in technical 
matters of education, health, canning, 
roads, etc. He is to be an expert or- 
ganizer to organize the human forces 
of the community into an efficient 





machine for the use of the construc- 
tive forces of the state and county. 
He would organize the human side of 
community fairs, debating societies, 
picnics, and all other forms of human 
cooperation and recreation. The plays 
and games in the schools in these ten 
communities and all phases of the 
community social life will have ‘his 
special attention. 

To illustrate: ten communities in 
Sampson County have agreed to the 
plan and have asked for the service 
for a full year, beginning Nov 20, 
1917. Each of these communities have 
guaranteed to Sampson County Board 
of Education a sum not to exceed $225 
to pay for the service, each being al- 
lowed the, privilege of raising the 
money as it sees fit. In every case, 
the communities have decided to! 
charge an admission fee of 10 cents. 
This is proving a decided financial 
success, some of the communities 
having taken in at a single meeting 
more than three times as much as the 
cost of the service for the meeting. 





Why Shouldn’t a Successful Farmer 
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Own this big, all-weather Haynes 
and it’ll get you and the family there and back 
safely, comfortably and on time no matter 
what the weather. It’s a beauty inside and 
out. Seats seven. In nice weather the win- 
dows lower. Send for free Haynes catalog. 




































































Have a Better Car Than Most City Folks? 


Rains and thaws make country roads hard-going, 





Snow stays till it 





melts. City streets are smooth and paved. Snow is removed. A farmer 

above all people needs a strong, big, powerful car with long, broad 

springs to puil him and his family through without discomfort or delay. 
That’s what he gets in the 









































CAmerica’s First Car” 


America’s oldest, iongest experienced automobile engines since 1893—almost 25 


The program that is running at this automobile manufacturers build the years! There’s no secret to it—they’ve 
time (December 11) consists of two | Haynes. You’ve always heard about been at it the longest—that is all. ! 
reels, presenting a splendid “Boy the good engines that Haynes cars have. Look at the present Haynes ‘‘Light Six’’ q 
Scout” story, full of patriotisin ead - you know — _Simply because endine—“ America’s Greatest Light Six’’ it 4 
German spies, two reels of incom- EE a ee ee 


parable Max Linder comedy, and two 
health reels on tuberculosis furnished 
by the State Board of Health. The 
whole time healih officer is 
making the round, talking a few min- 
utes at each meeting about the sub- 
ject of tuberculosis and Red Cross 
seals, as brought out in the films. This, 
it will be noted, is especially fitting, 
since this is “Tuberculosis Prevention 
Week.” 

Sut, after all, the finest thing, per- 
haps, in the whole big idea, is the 
wholesome and regular recreation for 
the whole community, furnished 
through these pictures and the fine 
community spirit that grows ut of 
the meetings. 

W. C. 

Raleigh, N. C. 


county 





CROSBY, Director. 


A Community Fair Teaches Better | 
Methods 


T OUR community fair the best 

feature of all was the good social 
hour afterwards, when friends were 
exchanging ideas and sliowing each 
other their exhibits. And here you 
could hear, “Why, Mary, how did you 
do it?” and “Well, I never thought of 
that!” 


ing, 


Then the voice of a-man say- 
“Yes, I grew that cane this way”; 
then the interesting response, “I shall 
try it that way myself next year” and 





hundreds of like expressions. Is not 
this exchanging of tried-out ideas 
worth while ? 

Then our exhibit was sent to the 


county fair and this community, fif- 


' 
| JAMES EDWIN BRYANT, Stantonburg, N. C. und we urge you to do so at once, 

teen miles from the railroad received | 
f nrizve: and ic , tke | 
first prize; and would you like to | . 
know that we used it in getting a li- | The Hf aprreceire Fars 
brary for their school? tf ; 

We can hardly estimate the value | PROGRESSIVE PIG CLUB 
of a community fair for as we know | 
everything by comparison John knew | oe 
his cane was the best, for no one’s | Bol Weevil in Your Cotton? PRICES: | 
was longer and bigger; Mary knew | — Cieth, 75c. 
her canned products were not what | GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK ne 
they should be because the blue rib- | s im "i 
bon went to some one else. Still all | The Boll Weevil Proble oe 
knew the spirit of codperation had | IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT THIS PEST peng 
won for them this beautiful collect- || ORDER YOURS TODAY! Supply Limited. | Seth. 3-2 
ion of books they enjoyed each day. nell 

li you haven't had a community | When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser 
fair don’t let another year pass with- | g2 The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- 
out one. S.C. 2. vertising it carries.’’ 


Do you know that over 20,000 motorists have driven these 
engines a total of miles exceeding 10,000 times around the 
world during the last 314 years, and that they haven’t dis- 
covered any real! fault in them? 
Think of that! You'll get a time-tested, free from experiment, mature 
Haynes engine like that ia your car. Besides almost no gear-shifting bee 
ing necessary— besides its spced— besides its fast, snappy pick-up—it has 
MORE PULLING POWER then any other comparable engine. It’s 
very Saving of gas. Repzirs are generally made by owners—the Haynes 
is sosimpie. Tires usualiy exceed guarantees by thousands of miles, 
{t will certainly pay to get a Haynes—it’s so much more pleasant to 
drive and ride in—and considering low upkeep and long, trouble-free 
life a Haynes is cheapest in the end. Haynes “Light Sixes” and 
Light Twelves” also come in beautiful touring and 4-passenger 


The Haynes "Automobile Co. a6 So. Mata St., Kokomo, Ind., U.S.A. 
-Send -forthis beautiful 

gbnececnae-GeaemerokaobCele-telematele 

-up-on the wonderful Haynes 






























Six-Year-Old Boy Earns a Pig and 
Wants Another One 





The Progressive Farmer:— 





43 ; Am sending enclosed a picture of my- q 
‘ * self and pig. q 
i call my pig “Billy Sunday” and he i 
knows his name, too. I am most six 
years old, and nearly everybody helped 
me to win him. Al} but one or two that 
I asked helped me. 
1 want another pig Soon as I get a 


little bigger I shall have me two pigs. 
Yours truly, d 


JAMES EDWIN BRYANT. q 
Wilson County, N. C. 
Note:—There has never been a _ better 


time to begin raising pure-bred hogs than 
now. You can join our Pig Club at any i 
time by filling in the nomination form { 
which you will find in another part of 
this paper, returning it to us with one 
yearly subscription If you wish any 
further explanation of our plan whereby 
you may easily earn a pig or a pen of 
chickens we shall be very glad for you to 
write us, addressing our nearest office. 
You are cordially invited to join our club 
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To be sure of your 


INGO A 
Order NOW! 


HE Nation is mobilized for war ser- 
vice. Raw materials are being fast di- 
verted for Government use. To make 
sure of having an Indiana Silo next year, 
order now. It will cost nothing to do this 
and it will save you much money later on. 

This is no time for experiments. You 
need a proved, practical silo. You need an 
Indiana Silo. Sixty thousand Indiana 
Silos are now in use. Every owner is 
a boos er. 

The war is demanding the products of 
the farm. An Indiana Silo will make your 
corn go twice as far. It means you can 
feed twice as much stock or keep the same 
number ot head on half the grain. It 
means cheaper costs for producing beef 
and pork. [t means increased production 
of milk and butter. It means money for 
you and victory for the cause. 

Write today for catalog and our 


special offer to early buyers. 
Address nearest office. 


THE INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
670 Union Bidg., « . + + « Anderson, Indiana 
67 Silo Bldg, « »« « + « « « Kansas City, Mo. 
670 Indiana Bidg.,. . . + « Des Moines, Iowa 
670 Live Stock Exchange Bidg., Fort Worth, Texas 















- Terracing 








Sy 
a r? 
bett ssured with ° 
© -~" Farm Ditcher 
elu Terracer and 
Road Grader 
10 Days’ Trial—Money-Back Guarantee 
All-Stecl—Adjustable—Reversible—No wheels, levers or 
cogs to get out of fix. Cuts and cleans ditches to 4 feet 
—grades roads—builds terraces, dykes and levees. Pre- 


vents crop failures, reclaims abandoned land. Needed on 
every farm. Write for free booklet and introductory offer. 


OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO., Inc. 


ox 631, 


200D SEEDS 


g Zs GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 















Prices Below All Others 
I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
Ifill. Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.— money refunded. 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 


tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses. 


e R. H. SHUMWAY, Reckford, HL 





DEHORNED CATTLE 20° 


Prices are high, Make your herdstill E\_ 
more valuable. Dehorned cattle give 
more milk, fatten better and quick- : 
er, cannot injure other animals or 34 
people and are quoted 15 to 25¢ 
more per 100 Ibs. at Stock Yards. 
The Leavitt “V’” Blade Dehorner doce 
pot crush but'makes a clean cuf all 
around. Ses Your Dealer. Look for blue 
guaranteetag and 
name. EE SAT... 
circular on larg- . 
est line of dehornersin the world. 


- JRAVEED. DEHORNER— 
PROFITS NOW 


In sawing lumber with 
our up-to-date saw mills. 
Make your engine earn 
money all) year. Start 
now when the price of 
~lumber is highest ever 
known, and the demand 
enormous. Don't miss 
the chance to make big 
Money. Write for our FREE catalog C and prices. 
R.R. Howell & Co.,Mfrs., Minneapolis,Minn. 
















Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 

identiSeation for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
ame, and ber stamped on tags. 

Catalog and samplea free on request. 

F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Hores St. Chicago 
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PEACH & APPLE 
TREES 





erry, Small Fruits, Strawberries, Vines, Nuts, ete. | 
. B. MALE TRERS. 


m2, Oh 
GENUINE HALE BUDDED trom Bearing J 
GENUINE Delicions APPLES, Write tor trae eataleg. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box ¢ 


Ditching] 


Made easy—Biggercrops, 
increased farm values and 








ac &up 


Cleveland, Tena. 





LIVESTOCK 





AND DAIRY 








Livestock Notes 


_— can be grown and fattened in 
the South at a profit as long as 
they sell for above 15 cents a pound, 
or 100 pounds of hogs brings the price 
of 13 bushels of corn, as the Food 
Administrator has announced his in- 
tention cf trying to maintain, but this 
cannot be done with corn as the prin- 
cipal feed. We must either grow corn 
more cheaply or feed less of it to 
hogs, if we expect to raise hogs prof- 
itably, which we can, must, and will 
do. 
* * * 


It is not yet too late to breed every 
sow possible for a spring litter. They 
should have been bred two months 
earlier, but now that the hog raiser is 
practically assured of a fair price for 
hogs, as long as the war lasts and 
probably for many years longer, if 
the South fails to produce a largely 
increased number of hogs she will 
have no excuse for her failure to do 
her patriotic duty. No one expects 


be removed from stalls or sheds it 
should be put on the land if possible. 
Instead of composting leaves, straw, 
manure and soil, put the leaves and 
straw in the stalls and add a little 
acid phosphate or ground phosphate 
rock from time to time; or put all 
these materiais on the land direct. 
Manure will waste much less on the 
land than in the barn lots and will be 
worth much more under the corn 
crop next spring than underfoot in 
the barn lots or under the eaves of 
the stable. 





Ccre of Brood Sows Before and 
After Farrowing 


FTER sows are bred and known 

to be settled, if thin, they should 
be so fed that they will be in strong 
flesh at farrowing time. But never 
should this feed be made up of corn 
alone, but some tankage, meat meal, 
shorts or skim milk should be fed. If 
tankage or meat meal is used there 
should be about 1 part of this to 6 to 9 





phasized. 


done valiant war service. 


victories possible. 





A CAPTAIN OF THE COMMISSARY 


HE county agents constitute American agriculture’s first line of 
defense. They are men in 


guarding the farmer’s interests and bringing to his attention 

all that is of immediate practical value in our scientific teaching, and 

fortifying this with results from the experience of the most success- 
ful, hard-headed, practical farmers of each county. 

At a time like the present when the Nation is engaged in a great 

war wherein food production is of vital military importance, the value 

of the county agent to the Government can hardly be over-em- 


Since the United States became a belligerent, the county agent has 


‘ In counties having agents, it was possible 
during the past summer to secure truly wonderful results, in quickly 


and adequately meeting a difficult labor situation; in locating avail- 
able seed stocks; in arranging for farm credits for the purchase of 
machinery and fertilizers; in supplying tractor power, and in other 
forms of effective leadership, all contributing to a great increase in 
the production of spring wheat, oats, corn, potatoes and other food 
crops; and, finally, in assisting in facilitating marketing. 

Some of the most important battles of this war will be won during 
1918 in the furrows and fields of America. 
the captains of the soldiers of the commissary who will make these 


Assistant Secretary United States Department of Agriculture. 


the first line trenches, zealously 


The county agents will be 


CARL SHURZ VROOMAN, 








the manufacturer of munitions to 
make them at a loss, nor has anyone 
any more right to expect the farmer 
to produce hogs at a loss, as most 
have done during the last year; but 
now that a fair price is assured, which 
will give a moderate profit if the hogs 
are raised with intelligence, there can 
be no reasonble excuse given for the 
farmer’s neglect of duty if hog pro- 
duction continues to decrease, prices 
to go up and the consumers of this 
country and the Allied armies suffer 
for lack of meat and fats. Any sow 
that will produce pigs should be bred 
to a pure-bred “boar, well cared for 
this winter and grazing crops provided 
for her and her pigs next summer. It 
is little less than a crime for any 
family in the country to fail to have 
a sow bring a spring litter for next 
year’s meat supply and whenever 
possible another sow should be bred 
to supply those living in the cities 
and towns and our soldiers under 
arms. 
+ s co 

We do not approve of keeping live- 
stock simply for the manure they 
make. We think they should also re- 
pay more than for the feed they con- 
sume and the labor anc other ex- 
penses connected with their keep. But 
the manure may be a fair profit. Not 
enough to satisfy any good farmer, 
but still enough to justify the keeping 
of all the livestock necessary to con- 
sume all the waste products and con- 
siderable rough forage with a small 
amount of grain or concentrates. But 
if the manure is to be our profit we 
should give more attention to saving 
it. During this winter it will pay to 
keep those animals kept under shel- 
ter well bedded. When manure must 





parts of corn; shorts about equal 
parts with corn and skim milk, or 
butter milk, about 2 parts to 1 part of 
corn by weight; or the sows might be 
fed corn and velvet bean meal mixed 
equal parts... Not only will this kind 
of feeding make the litters weigh 
more, but it will give a large per cent 
of good healthy pigs. If possible, 
have grazing crops for the sows to 
run on. A few days before farrowing, 
give a ration composed largely of 
wheat shorts or skim milk. The sows 
will farrow in from 108 to 115 days, 
depending on the individual and on 
the age. The younger they are gener- 
ally the earlier they will farrow. Pro- 
vide good warm quarters for farrow- 
ing, being sure not to have so much 
bedding that the pigs will get smoth- 
ered. If the weather is real cold the 
sows should be watched closely and 
no pigs allowed to freeze. 

After farrowing, give the sow noth- 
ing but lukewarm water for 24 hours, 
or certainly nothing more than a thin 
slop, and increase feed slowly until 
pigs are a week to ten days old, by 
which time the sow should be on full 
feed. I. W. CARPENTER. 





New Bulletins for Cattle Feeders 


WO bulletins have been issued re- 

cently by the University of Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture which 
should be of interest to cattle feed- 
ers. Bulletin 149 contains results of 
feeding experiments to determine 
whether or not different ways of pre- 
paring corn are valuable in steer feed- 
ing. Bulletin 150 gives results of 
experiments in feeding corn silage. 
Copies of these publications may be 
had by writing to the College of 
Agriculture, Columbia, Missouri. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








A crop well-started is half-grown. 

A moist, smooth, firm seed bed is 
essential to a right start. For big- 
ger yields use the 


“Acme” Pulverizing Harrow 


“The Coulters Do the Work.” They . | 


cut the soil easily, crushing, pulver- 
izing and leveling it. Leading Ex- 
periment Stations use and endorse the 
“Acme.” Sizes, 1-horse to 4-horse. Get 
our free book, "The Acme Way to Crops 
That Pay.” Send today. 

Duane H. Nash Inc. 


P. O. Box ATLANTA, 
GA 




















Better be safe than sorry. After Cholera attacks it is 
too late to save hogs. Before is the timeto act! Pre- 
vent losing a single hog from Cholera. VaccinateNOW 
wit 


* EAGLE SERUM 


Surest and freshest because from finest 
laboratory in Southwest direct to you. 
Pure—potent—U. S. Supervised. Se- 
rum from 40 to 60-Ib. pig only 31c; 60 
to 80-lb. pig 374c; 80 to 100-lb. pig 50c; 
add 3%e for each 10-Ibs over 100 ibs. 
Virus gratis. Cholera-Prevention fold- 
er FREE. Write! 


EAGLE SERUM COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 














One Turn Crank T 





Best construc- 
tion. - Simplest 

to operate. 

60, 100, 150 and 
200-egg sizes. 


Every Egg. 


Write for 1918 Catalog. 


ROLLER TRAY INCUBATOR CO. 
306 Grant Ave., Nutley, New Jersey. 




















EGG BOXES 


New Flats and Fillers 
New Egg Cases 
Oats Sprouters 


H. K. BRUNNER 
40 Harrison St. 


IMPROVED PARCEL POST 


Leg Bands 


Catalogue Free on Request 





New York 








FARM FOR SALE— 


cotton, tobacco, potatoes, corn, wheat, oats, and 
grasses, and is the best cattle farm I know of. 


350-acre farm, adap- 
ted to the growth of 


Located in Chatham County, two miles from the 
railroad, good building:, fertile land. Plenty of 
open land and plenty of wood. Quick action. 
Going to sell. Write or wire 


Greensboro, 


C. A. BRAY 


North Carolina 
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FARMERS’ ACCOUNT BOOK 


Now Ready 





























Size 6x9 inches, 


This neat and valuable little Account 
Book will be sent prepaid for 10c or 
with a subscription for two years for 


$1.50. 





a (ai 


Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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Raising Rabbits for Market : 
A TEXAS subscriber writes: “I am 


. 3 LEG PSE 84 Wy 
65 years old and am not physically \\\\ WX cy eA T eg 4 
able to do as much toward producing . o. r 
food and fe : ri > : at \ \\\' Im ~ 
0 eed to help win the great ; 2 
world war as I would like, so I have 4 Se oa 
decided to try my hand ina small way y 
at raising poultry and rabbits. I own ey 3 i, ~s i Y 
58 acres near our little town, 50 of 4 S 50 A EY 
which will be cultivated by a tenant. \ / toi," 
{ think that I shall establish a rab- 
bitry. Will you kindly advise me the \ ira] oO V2 sf 
best all around breed of rabbits?” y Lhe 
The following answer is by Prof. F. fyi? A SEA 
W. Kazmeier, College Station, Texas: we pS 
‘In reply to your inquiry to The * —— UTA 
Progressive Farmer, beg to say I cer- fa at \: 
tainly do appreciate the tone of your . LZ if | 
letter. If the same facts were appar- is 
ent to all of our people, we would not “9 AN an) ve 
today be facing a serious world short- ~ \ \\ \ 
age of meat and a general insufficient ; 
supply of foods and feed. e SAN) S 
“IT believe under your conditions N  \\ 
you would find it to your interest to 
raise poultry instead of rabbits. Poul- D> \\ : 
try-raising is a recognized business. a 
All poultry products are in great de- ~ 
mand and find a ready market at a A 
good price. Also, we have more relia- | 
ble and practical information con- i \ as S 
cerning poultry-raising. I do not wish \ 
to be understood as saying that you 


























cannot gain your point in a successful You don’t have to worry about 
way in the raising of rabbits. One of fe q 

the quickest ways of increasing the a Texaco roof no matter wnat the 
oo ee weather. It is made to last and it 





“The New Zealand Red hare is at 
present claiming the attention of the 


does. Those who use 
American breeder. In size they are 


betweeh the Belgian and the Flemish, 

and the claim is made that the quality 

of the meat of the New Zealand hare 
is superior to either of the above and 

that it commands a better price. They 

resemble the Belgian in shape, and in ciceumneed 
color they are a deep orange. 


The Belgian hare has always been 














very popular, and is very large, often : ‘ 
weighing from seven to nine pounds ducal by it. They will tell you 
each. It is true that Belgian rabbits that it lasts long and looks well as 
have the habit of burrowing in the ; 2 
ground. This rabbit is not alone in long as it lasts. 
this bad habit, however. Most all rab- 
bits are addicted to this habit.” All Texaco Products are made 
100 Hens per Farm—100 Eggs to last—to stand up under all con- 
per Hen ditions of service. 
ae peonigs hens be pig eg Two splendid Texaco lubricants, Texa- 
— eggs to ever en!” is is js 
the slogan aaa’ ie some of co Motor Oil and ‘Texaco Axle Grease, 
he Doren os oe © give just as good service in their respective 
charge of the work under way to 4 — . o- 
encourage greater production of | | fields as does Texaco Roofing in its. 


poultry meat and eggs. The average 
size of the farm flock in the United 
States is only 40 hens. It is estimat- 
ed that an average of 100 hens would 
increase the poultry supply 6,500,000 
pounds this coming year. Some farms 
can have several hundred, while oth- 
ers should keep less. There should 
be at least enough to produce poultry 
and eggs for home consumption and 
thereby add to the profit of the farm. 
A pound of poultry meat can be pro- 
duced more quickly and with less 
cost for feed than any other. The 
average chick will increase its weight 
from 20 to 25 times or more in the ‘ 

first twelve weeks! Can you beat it af lit 

with hogs, or cattle, or sheep? Do : 

you wonder that the Government is - 


urging maximum poultry produc- : : 
- New KEROSENE Light érSsscfine 


tion? 
COMING MEETINGS, ETC. S = 4 Pm MS ed ial eects = Men With Rigs or Autos 


If you are not using Texaco products 
you should be. It will pay you. 





THE TEXAS COMPANY 
ROOFING DIVISION 
HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
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he Oanolt 7m We don't ask you to pay us a cent until you have used this wonderful Make $100 to $300 Per Month 
Annual North Carolina Livestock, Dairy ; 96 Gk modern wh fite Meh ht in your own home ten days, then you may return itat our § Our trial delivery plan makes it easy. No previous ex- 
and Poultry Meetings, Wilson, January 1, 2, : expense if not perfectly satisfied. We want to prove to you that itmakesan §{ perience necessary. Practically every farm home and 
8, 4, 1918. = nl Ed £, ordinary oil lamp look like a candle; beats electric, gasoline or acetylene. 9 small town home will buy after tryiny. One farmer who 
Tennessee Farmers’ Short Course, Knox- =] Passed by Insurance Underwriters. Children handle easily. Tests by had never sold an ything in his life before writes: ‘*I sold 
wille, January 1-February 9. Pyo ys 1 U. S. Government and 36 leading 25 ON show that the new ALADOM § 5) the first seven aye Christensen, Wis., says: “Have 
Georgia Farmers’ Short Course, Athens, BURNS 50 HOURS ON ONE GALLON rere S658 P boutasvsted bone Poilipas Or Ja. 
January 2-12 common kerosene (coal oil), no odor, smoke or noise, simple, clean, won’t “Every cpotcaper bencenes a friend | and boostak.th aaan 
North Carolina Farmers’ Short Course, explode. Over three million people already enjoying this powerful, white, on ing, Minn., says: ‘“No flowery talk necessary. Sells 
West Raleigh, January 3-March 3. steady light, nearest to sunlight. Wee Gels Monel at Panama Expo- tself Thousands who are coining money endorse ich 
Flor ida L F ar mer s’ Short Course, Gaines- sition reatest invention 0: e age r ' ance pe just as strongly. NO MONEY REQUIRED. e furnis! 
ville, January 15-25 Ga Apne fe (etalle of ote given tn our hows os oF ot) lamp econ in coon [| stock to get started. Sample sent prepaid for 10 days 


Virginia Farmers’ Short Course, Blacks- 
burg, February 5-March 1. 

Southern Cattlemen’s Association, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, February 6-8, 1918. 

Southern Agricultural Workers, Atlanta, 


| Get One FREE 
Georgia, January 30, 31, and February 1. 


-North Carolina Forestry Assocfation, Wil- @- WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER “@@ 


mington, N. C., January 25, 1918. 


to’ To that person w free trial and given absolutely without cost when 
rs Kave Hf Special tate Dee oler to make, under whic one ours become a aetrfbutor. Ask for our distributor’s p’ he 
Fe EE sre 2 Write » qulex Sor our ‘10- Day Free Tris! IR EE | State oceupation, age, whether r you have rig or anto; 
Offer on learn how to one free, all charges prepaid. whether you can work s 
MANTLE [paarmee name tty hd am 437 1, ioddin Guliding, ing, CHIGAGG, ht. start; townships most eetonioas nt for you to work i 
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“You can fell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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The Progressive Farmer Company, 
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EVERY SUBSCRIPTION STOPS WHEN 
OUT—PLEASE RENEW PROMPTLY 


ANY papers pile up a subscription bill 
M against you without your knowledge or 

consent. The Progressive Farmer does 
not. Your subscription stops when out. And 
if your time is out next spring or summer, you 
may be too busy to renew promptly and so 
miss some copies. To avoid this, why not 
renew now for a year or more ahead—one 
year, $1; two years, $1.50; three years, $2? It 
is a good rule to renew all subscriptions be- 
fore New Year’s. It will also be well to add ten 
cents for a copy of our 1918 “Account Book,” 
or better still add sixty cents for a copy of the 
account book and a binder for filing next 
year’s papers. 











O NORTH Carolina reader of The Progressive 

Farmer should overlook Mr. Crosby’s article 
on page 9 describing our brand-new state motion 
picture service. No other Southern state offers 
its rural citizens such a privilege, and every pro- 
gressive county should make haste to get its name 
on Mr. Crosby’s waiting list. Country teachers, 
school committeemen, and leaders in Local Unions 
and farm women’s clubs in each county should 
confer with one another and with other leaders of 
progress in preparing their county to take advan- 
tage of this remarkable opportunity. 





. es we are talking about food conservation 
and waterworks, it’s a good time to see how 
Zeb Green catches hold of both ideas at once and 
after running around a little gets the two hitched 
up together with a conclusiveness there is no get- 
ng away from. He says: 


» “A farmer who keeps a dog -or two around 
the premises all his life wastes enough feed to 
fatten enough hogs to make enough pork to 
sell for enough money to buy a modern light- 
ing plant or water system for his home.” 





OUTHERN farmers, many of them, have yet to 

learn the wisdom of buying fertilizers and feeds 
on their guaranteed analysis. Many a man balks 
at nitrate of soda at $90 to $100 a ton and then 
turns around and pays $50 a ton for cottonseed 
meal as a source of nitrogen. In like manner a 
20-per-cent-protein cottonseed meal may be sold 
at $30 or $35 while the 40-per-cent-protein meal 
may be selling at $50. The remedy in such cases 
is, of course, to get a simple book on fertilizers 
or on feeds, and learn what analyses mean. The 
job is not a difficult one, and the knowledge gain- 
ed may save many a dollar. 





HIS is the time of year when patent medicine 
almanacs for 1918 begin to make their appear- 
ance. We hope no Progressive Farmer reader will 
allow one to hang by his fireside. Put it in the 
fireplace but not by the fireside. As Uncle Henry 
Wallace said a short time before his death: 


“We advise folks to prohibit any paper that 
Carries patent medicine advertisements from 
entering their homes, and particularly, we ad- 
vise parents to burn all printed matter con- 
taining descriptions of diseases and _ their 
symptoms. Why? Medical students tell us 
that when studying any disease, they often 
find themselves imagining that they have the 
symptoms of the The reading of 
these circulars simply sets the imagination to 


disease. 


working, and people think that they have the 
disease, which is a good way to get sick.” 





E BELIEVE nearly every rural community in 

the South might well lay greater emphasis on 
the importance of athletics. Community baseball, 
basket ball and track teams should be organized 
and inter-community contests promoted. Nor are 
these activities for the young people alone. A 
hard-playing team should be cheered on by the 
older people; and in lending the encouragement of 
their presence fathers and mothers will be helping 
to keep all the contests on a high plane and re- 
newing their own youth as well. Whether you are 
sixteen or sixty, pull for community athletics, and 
back the players up with your presence and your 
yells. 





“YX 7ATERWORKS: A Christmas Present for the 

Farm Wife” is an idea that should find favor 
all over the South at this season. Especially is 
this the case now when the South has more ready 
money than ever before in its history. As Prof. 
Daniels Scoates well says: 


“There has never been a time when every 
farmer could ‘blow’ himself to such a luxury 
with freer spirit than now, and especially 
since the luxury is rapidly becoming a necessity. 
The cost of materials has advanced, but not in 
proportion to the record-breaking prices re- 
ceived for farm products.” 





HE Federal Farm Loan Board announces that, 

due to the general rise in interest rates, it has 
been found necessary to raise the rate on loans 
from 5 to 5% per cent. It is expected, also, that 
the bonds now being issued by the farm loan 
banks must be made to bear 5 per cent interest, 
instead of 4%4, the present rate. However, even 
at 5% per cent per annum the farmer is getting 
cheaper money than he has ever gotten before. 
Not only this, but amortization and the long term 
of the loans make of the Federal Farm Loan Sys- 
tem an institution of inestimable value and one 


which every farmer in need of funds may well 
affiliate with. 





E AGAIN commend to all Progressive Farmer 

readers the “Thrift Cards” and “War Savings 
Certificates” offered by the United States Govern- 
ment. “An idle dollar is a slacker dollar,” as Mr. 
Vanderlip well says; and in the Parable of the 
Talents especial condemnation is visited on the 
man who hid his money instead of putting it in 
circulation. For $4.12 now you can buy a $5 1923 
war savings stamp. This means absolute safety 
for your money, plus 4 per cent interest com- 
pounded quarterly and no taxes. And if you need 
your money earlier than 1923 you get it any time 
with 3 per cent interest. Get a “Thrift Card” for 
every child and encourage him to fill it up with 
25-cent stamps and then buy the war _ savings 
stamps. 





A Happy Christmas to All! 


ERE’S wishing for every member of our 170,- 
000 Progressive Farmer families, men and 

women, boys and girls, everybody from gray 
grandparents on down to the littlest tots, the old, 
old wish—“A Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year!” 

We hope that the spirit of happiness, play, and 
good fellowship which expresses itself in all the 
letters in this “Rural and 
Special” will also manifest itself in 
every neighborhood in all the South next week. 

We believe Mrs. Patterson is right in saying on 
another page that there never has been a Christ- 
mas when everyone should entertain more than 


delightful Recreation 


Social Life 


now, nor yet a Christmas when everyone should 
entertain so simply. People should bring their 
friends together not for extravagant feasting but 
fer the simple joy of human comradeship—“the 
laughter of little children and the friendship of 
friends and the cozy talk by the fireside and the 
sight of flowers and the sound of music,” in John 
Richard Youth 


quickly, as Mrs. Patterson says: 


Green’s fine phrase. passes so 


therefore 
make it a happy Christmas for the young. To 


let us 


many a father and mother it seems but yesterday 


since their stalwart soldier-son little lad 


laughing over his Christmas stocking; and before 
another Christmas yet others may be called. In 


Was a 


an hour when life wears so stern a mien, let us add 


all we can to its gladness. Let us decorate our 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


homes with the country holly, pine, cedar and 
magnolia which city families gladly pay to have. 
Let us make friends of the new families that have 
come into the neighborhood. And of course we 
will not forget old friends, nor any of our kin. 
Being a fifty-two weeks in the sort of 
The every 


home again next week as usual, and we trust that 


year 

Y Progressive Farme rill visi 
paper, rogressive armer wi visit 
we shall find then and later that our Progressive 
Farmer readers have not merely spent Christmas 
but really kept it—as Dr. van Dyke on our next 
page suggests that it is everybody’s happy privi- 


lege to do. 





For More Rural Recreation 


OUBTLESS a factor to the 
movement from farms to the cities has been 





contributing 


the very human longing for recreation. In 
many cases this recreation has not been whole- 
some or elevating; but the fact remains that it 
was the dull monotony surrounding many a farm 
home that drove its boys and girls away to the 
bright lights of the city. 

With good roads, automobiles, high prices that 
are bringing farmers good incomes, plus a rural 
awakening that is fitting Southern farm folk to 
plan and enjoy a hundred and one of the whole- 
some kinds of fun that only the country can offer 
—with all these, there should no longer be any 
excuse for having to go-to town for recreation. 
The means of providing our own recreation and 
enriching our rural social life lie all about us, and 
only await community organization and leadership 
to put them to work. 

Nor should the mistake be made of trying to 
pattern our rural sports and social activities after 
those of the city. 
and the sports and social activities of the one may 
not be suited to the other. this 
issue of The Progressive Farmer our readers, in 
some unusually interesting letters, tell of what 
their own neighborhoods are doing, and in these 
experiences will be found many a wholesome sug- 
gestion for other rural communities. 

A Virginia contributor, for “instance, tells us 
about a community band and orchestra that has 
been a great success as a promoter of social good 
fellowship ; tells about a 
girls’ eight-weeks club and how it made a pleasant 
and 


The country is not the town, 


Elsewhere in 


a Mississippi woman 


instructive summer for a whole neighbor- 
hood; from Oklahoma we have a splendid story 
of a farm women’s club with neighborliness as its 
ideal; an Alabama woman tells an inspiring story 
of a farm woman’s chautauqua club; and so on. 

show 
what actually has been done and what may be 
done. Why not take the lead in these things in 


your own neighborhood? 


We cite these few examples merely to 


Start something. 


Waterworks: A Christmas Present for 
the Farm Wife 


E BELIEVE that perhaps the one biggest 
material 





in Southern farm homes is 

Without it, of the 
with it, many of the 
hardest tasks are made light and easy. Joe Cook’s 
statement that the average lifts a 
ton of water a day is not overdrawn. Running 
water in kitchen and bathroom will save 90 per 


need 
running water. much 


house work is drudgery; 


farm woman 


cent of this. 

There will probably never be a better time than 
Gasoline 
engines, tanks, pipes and fittings have gone up, of 
course, but not to as great an extent as have the 


right now for putting in waterworks. 


crops we sell. A bale of cotton, a bushel of pea- 
nuts or a pound of tobacco or a shoat will go fur- 
ther toward buying waterworks than ever before. 

Now that the Christmas season is approaching, 
Mother 
the 
Think it over, make a decision, announce it to the 


what better Christmas gift for can be 


thought of than running water in home? 
family, call them into consultation as to the plans, 
and have the job finished before the New Year. 
No Christmas gift could be more helpful or more 


genuinely appreciated 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 











By CLARENCE POE — 

















“The Farmer Has a Right to a Joyous 


Existence” 
E OUGHT to make farming a happy life. 
The phrase which Secretary Houston once 
used in conversation with the writer might 
well become classic: “The farmer has a right to a 
joyous existence.” 

Nevertheless, it is a question whether our rural 
social life today is as rich and full of warmth and 
color as it was in the days before the Civil War, 
or as it was in England in the days of Shakespeare 
and Elizabeth. Think of the social institutions of 
country life in the old South—the log-rollings, 
house-raisings, corn-shuckings, quiltings, fox- 
hunts, musters, camp-meetings, etc.—of which the 
writer’s father as well as other people who knew 
these institutions at first hand cherished happy 
memories as enduring as life! With the passing 
of pioneer days most of these joyous customs have 
become largely extinct, and it is only recently that 
we have begun to develop institutions better suited 
{tc our Own age of progress—community and coun- 
ty fairs, county commencements or field days, 
family reunions, agricultural excursions, commun- 
ity baseball, pageants, meetings of farmers’ clubs, 
farm women’s clubs, boys’ corn clubs, pig clubs, 
canning clubs, etc. 

Our chief aim in issuing this “Rural Recreation 
and Social Life Special” is to quicken the interest 
of our readers in these new and much needed 
forms of social activity. 


wt 
Rural Recreation and Social Life in Old 
England 


HAT we have just said about the attrac- 

tiveness of country life in England about 

the time the early settlers came from Eng- 
land to America also deserves more than a word. 
When Thomas Gray wrote his “Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard” and came to speak of the farmers of 
his time, the phrase, “How jocund did they drive 
the team afield,” sprang from his pen as a mere 
matter of course. Similarly, when Milton came to 
write his “L’Allegro,” it was to the country life of 
his time that he went for his example of happiness, 
beginning with the dawn when— 


“ 


» « » hounds and horn 
Cheerily rouse the slumbering morn, 
From the side of some hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing shrill: 
While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whistles o’er the furrowed land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the mower whets his scythe 
Sometimes, with secure delight, 

The upland hamlets will invite, 

When the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocund rebecks sound 

To many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the chequered shade; 

And young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holiday, 

Till the livelong daylight fail." 


Born eighty years after Milton, Oliver Gold- 
smith saw in his youth this rural happiness at its 
perfection and later on its decline, describing both 
with unforgettable emphasis in his wonderful 
poem, “The Deserted Village,” a veritable master- 
piece of rural economics and sociology as well as 
of literature: 


“How often have I blest the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labor free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree, 
While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old surveyed; 

And many a gambo! frolicked o’er the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round. 
And still, as each repeated pleasure tired, 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired; . : 
These were thy charms, sweet village! sports like these 
With sweet succession, taught even toil to please.” 


ut 
e . 
Home-ownership the Basis of Rural 
. eye es. 
Civilization 
UT by the time Goldsmith wrote this charming 
picture of English counry life, he was writing 
of what had passed. The whole situation had 
changed: 
Those calm desires that asked but little room, 
Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene, 
Lived in each look, and brightened all the green 


These,: far departing, seek a kinder shore, 
And rural mirth and manners are no more.” 


What had happened? Goldsmith answers with 
unmistakable fervor: 

“But times are altered; trade’s unfeeling train 

Usurp the land and dispossess the swain. 

One only master grasps the whole domain, 

And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain.” 

If the later statesmen of England had had half 
the vision of Goldsmith, if they had seen what he 
saw, that— 

“Till fares the land, to hastening ilis a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay; 

Princes or lords may flourish, or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made: 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied.”— 
if they had seen this, a robust and self-supporting 
England of 1914 might have laughed at the menace 
of full-armed Germany. But not Lloyd- 
Ceorge came to power a few short years ago, not 
until he caught the ear of England and diagnosed 
her troubles as Goldsmith had done—absentee 
landlordism—was the nation finally aroused, and 


not then adequately. 


until 


& 

What England’s Experience Teaches 

T IS true, as has been often said, that the Eng- 

lish have an admirable system of land-renting; 

a system of long leases, a system which pays a 
tenant at the end of a lease for improvements he 
has made or for added fertility when he has en- 
riched the land, and such a system does much to 
maintain a fertile soil. And yet not even these 
vast improvements over our own renting system 
have sufficed to maintain a sturdy agricultural 
population and thus maintain at once the physical 
vigor of the race and an adequate food supply. 
As the writer said in writing from London five 
years ago: 


“What England’s experience teaches, how- 
ever, is that no strong agricultural population 
can be had where landlordism prevails, no 
matter what the system of renting may be. 

“  . . . The Boer war taught a lesson in this 
respect. The physical examination of volun- 
teers for service in that war showed that the 
town population, the factory workers, were de- 
teriorating physically. The English soldier 
was not the man he had been in other days. 
The very existence of England, it was discov- 
ered, was imperiled by the growth of crowded 
cities and the accompanying decline of a 
sturdy and vigorous rural population, Thirty 
years ago nearly one-third of the people of 
England and Wales lived in the country; now 
only about one-fifth. In this period the town 
population has increased from 17,000,000 to 28,- 
000,000; the rural population has decreased 
from 8,300,000 to 7,900,000. The trouble is the 
big landholder. The only way to get the peo- 
ple back to the land is to get the land back to 
the people. The new day which has dawned in 
Ireland, where in a single generation the big 
estates have been broken up and nearly two- 





HOW TO KEEP CHRISTMAS—NOT 
MERELY OBSERVE IT 


HERE is a better thing than the observation of 

Christmas Day, and that is “keeping”? Christmas. 

Are you willing to forget what you have done for 
other people and to remember what other people have 
done for you; to ignore what the world owes you and 
to think what you owe the world; to put your rights in 
the background and your duties in the middle distance 
and your chances to do a little more than your duty in 
the foreground—are you willing to do these things even 
for a day? 

Then you can keep Christmas, 

Are you willing to stoop down and consider the needs 
and the desires of little children; to remember the 
weakness and loneliness of people who are growing 
old; to stop asking how much your friends love you 
and ask yourself whether you love them enough; to 
bear in mind the things that other people have to bear 
on their hearts; to try to understand what those who 
live in the same house with you really want, without 
waiting for them to tell you; to trim your lamp so that 
it will give more light and less smoke, and to carry it 
in front so that your shadow will fall behind you; to 
make a grave for your ugly thoughts and a garden for 
your kindly feelings, with the gate open—are you will- 
ing to do these things even for a day? 

Then you can keep Christmas. 

And, if you can keep it for a day, why not always? 
But you can never keep it alone.—Dr. Henry van Dyke. 
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thirds of the total farming acreage put in the 
hands of small holders, has set England think- 
ing. All the political parties in England now 
recognize that the holding of land in immense 
tracts prevents the development of the sturdy 
class of independent home-owners we have 
been discussing and is therefore a menace to 
the strength and safety of the Empire.” 

In the foregoing quotation we noted the fact 
that in the preceding thirty years the total agri 
cultural population of England had actually de- 
creased materially, whereas the town population 
had nearly doubled. Taking only agricultural 
workers or “persons engaged in agriculture,” we 
might have noted decreases of such persons in 
the United Kingdom from 3,453,500 in 1851 to 
2,262,600 in 1901, and sharp decreases in food pro 
duction (except in potatoes) from 1890 to 1905 
(the earliest and latest years for which we hav« 
figures), as follows: 







1890 1905 
VOM Mae MOUS: bi v is see WOO C Wee eee 75,994,000 60,333,00 
EPETIOS, DUBAGIS. is 6.6:6'6 6.00 0:06:6:6.000% 80,794,000 65,004,00¢ 
Oats, DUSHGIS~ .... cic ccsecs ° ,f 166,286,00 
Beans and peas, bushels... ,173,000 12,708,00' 
CEC) & COENES 2 55,6) 644 8'6-6 0000 -4.0:6.6 000.0 3 4,622,000 7,186,001 
Turnips and mangels, tons ......... 38,711,000 36,066,000 


g 


The Lesson for Ameren and the South 


HE lesson of all this is simple enough, and it 
is fundamental to our discussion of rural 
social life and recreation. Even though we 
work out here in the South a system of tenancy 
that will maintain soil fertility, England’s experi- 
ence indicates that we will nevertheless fail to 
keep a satisfied. and satisfying population on the 
land unless absentee 
And this is easily 
A satisfying country life de- 
pends upon (1) a satisfying community life and (2) 
a satisfying social life in its more personal as- 
pects. 

As for community life, under a system of tenancy 
it is impoverished because all the rent-wealth re- 
tained by landowners is drained away from the 
local country community to its injury, and used 
in other communities (usually towns) to their 
benefit. Consequently the agencies of community 
life are supported inadequately or not at all, the 
lendowners being uninterested and the tenants 
acting alone are unable to do enough, even if in- 
terested. 


home-ownership and not 
landlordism predominates. 


. ; 
enough explained. 


As for one’s more intimate social life, it is based 
on friendships, and friendships do not mature and 
ripen sufficiently with the fast-changing popula- 
tions of a tenant community. The worthiest 
friendships should have ripened through a lifetime. 
It is better still if you can say, “My father and 
your father were friends as we are,” and “Our 
grandfathers, too, were friends.” To have a satis- 
fying social life, therefore—with all its possibilities 
including even the vital matter of the mating of 
one’s sons and daughters—it is highly important 
that we develop stronger friendships and ripen 
more fragrant intimacies with neighbors than can 
be enjoyed if these neighbors, being few as they 
necessarily are in country communities, are also 
transient—leaving almost before real acquaintance 
has begun. 

Ideal conditions, of course, cannot prevail any- 
v. here, and we do not mean that a man should be 
discouraged, or shou!d fail to contribute his ut- 
most to rural social life and recreation merely be- 
cause in his community ideal conditions do not 
prevail. It is the duty of every state and every 
nation, however, to struggle toward the ideal, and 
home-ownership is not merely the ideal basis of 
rural social life or recreation: it is the only basis 
upon which a permanent and worthy rural civili- 
zation can be-built. 


A Thought for the Week 


O LIVE content with small means; to seek 

elegance rather than luxury, and refinement 

rather than fashion; to be worthy, not re- 
spectable; and wealthy, not rich; to study hard, 
think quietly, talk gently, act. frankly; to listen to 
stars and birds, to babes and sages, with open 
heart; to bear all cheerfully, do all bravely; await 
occasions, never hurry. In a word, to let the spir- 
itual, unbidden and unconscious, grow up through 
the common. This is my symphony.—Channing. 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 





strain or headache in school; she 
knows when her boy visits places 
where liquor is served; she suffers 


when roads are impassable or tele- 
phones lacking. 
It has been said by some unkind 








—} person that, three ways of spreading 








CHRISTMAS 


Y A _ beautiful road our Christmas 

comes, a road full twelve months long, 

And every mile is as warm as a smile, 
and every hour is a song. 

Flower and flake and cloud and sun, and 
the winds that riot and sigh, 

Have their work to do ere their dreams 
come true, and Christmas glows in 
the sky. 

—Margaret E. Sangster. 


The wish is 0ld—the sweet refrain 
Of that song caroled long ago, 
When love crept down o’er hill and plain, 
Singing, full tuned, to hearts in pain, 
Peace and good will, 
And gladness true! 
A Merry Christmas unto you! 
—Blewett. 
Christmas is here! 
Merry old Christmas, 
Gift-bearing, heart-touching, 
ing Christmas! 
Day of grand memories, king of the year. 
—Charles Dickens. 


Joy-bring- 











COMMUNITY MUSIC AND COM- 
“MUNITY PLAYS 


aw 
Start in a Small Way, if Necessary, 
but if You Love Music Encourage 
It and Soon You Will Enrich the 
Community 


_ from my books, my piano 

was the next greatest source of 
joy and comfort when I first came 
home from school. There are as ar- 
dent lovers of music in the country as 
anywhere else, and just a little op- 
portunity will sometimes bring out 
latent qualities of voice and touch 
that are undreamed of. 

We had little gatherings at night 
or during the days when “crops 
were laid by,” those glorious summer 
days when the people of the farm 
have the intense delight of knowing 
they have done their work well, and 
can enjoy themselves while they 
watch their crops developing. 

The old familiar hymns and the 
simple standard songs were first tried 
out, and with such splendid results 
that we soon had quite an enthusias- 
tic chorus of singers, who attempted 
higher flights of music. Jim delighted 
in “showing off” his good, clear tenor 
in simple selections from the light 
operas of the day; it was the same 
with the other voices. Our “sings” 
soon became an established commun- 
ity affair, and we met first at one 
then another home, wherever there 
was a piano or an organ. 

We were so enthusiastic with the 
versatility of the young folks of the 
neighborhood that we decided to 
have a “play.” 

Ours was an old-fashioned, 1857 
style of house, with a broad porch 
running the length of the house up- 
stairs and down, and in this we saw 
splendid opportunity for a stage. The 
play was to be an outdoor affair; or 
rather, the stage was to be the porch 
and the audience to sit out in the 
yard. 

We did not undertake anything 
elaborate, that demanded either ex- 
pensive stage settings or costumes. 
It was a simple, modern play in two 
acts, and I, as stage director, had the 
time of my life! Very little rehears- 
ing was necessary, but it was great 
fun and kept us contented and out of 
mischief. When we finally sent out 
invitations to the members of all the 
actors’ and actresses’ families, and to 
the neighborhood in general, we felt 
that we were going to put on a most 


entertaining and altogether credita- 


ble performance, which it 
to be. 

Only a little money and time were 
spent, but the entire neighborhood 
was given a night of enjoyment and 
recreation; and I am quite sure that 
the players not only got enjoyment 
out of it, but gained self-reliance and 
poise. 

In every community there is talent 
available for sweet music and for 
plays. Let us make use of it. 


proved 





news are to telephone, telegraph and 
tell-a-woman. Our good _ influence 
proves that our telling is on the side 
of that which is uplifting. 

Forim a club, if you have none; at- 
tend it if you have. Uphold all wom- 
en’s clubs whether you belong to 
them or not. How better can we sup- 
port the teacher, further the efforts 
of the men and make the neighbor- 
hood a livable, lovable place for 
young people than by having wom- 
en’s clubs? 

In this connection let me announce 
that the United Farm Women’s pro- 
grams for 1918 are ready and will be 
sent upon request to all desiring 
them. Enclose stamp, please. 


Suggestions for Christmas 
EMEMBER that Christmas is a 
feast, not a feed. 

Plan the Christmas dinner in ad- 
vance, so that even the mistress can 
have some leisure and not be over- 
tired. 

Have an “Everybody’s 
Tree” if you can. 

Do not forget the County Home 
these holidays. A few nuts, raisins 
and candies, little pictures, scraps of 
bright cloth and _ children’s story 
books are appreciated. Sing a little 
for them to take up a contribution 
to get them a music box and a few 
bright records. 

Do not let this week pass without 
telling everyone in the family you 
love him or her. Some husbands and 
Wives seem actually ashamed to tell 
each other of their love. As someone 
has said, the kiss is a privilege of the 
sweetheart, a duty of the married. 

A basket of red apples makes a 
pretty centerpiece for the dining 
table. 

Cranberry jelly delights the chil- 
dren. It is made by boiling four cups 
of cranberries in one cup of boiling 
water for twenty minutes, putting 
through the potato ricer or a sieve, 
adding two cups of sugar, cooking 
five minutes and turning into one big 
or several little moulds. 

Be careful of the boxes and papers 
the gifts come in, that you may have 
them to use afterward. 

A green ribbon around a jar of 
canned red beets make a pretty gift, 
and a red ribbon around a can of 
green peas is even prettier. Ribbon 
made of crepe paper ties well. 


Christmas 





Plans for the Christmas Party 


NVITATIONS are delivered by 

hand, or mailed as is convenient. 
Let them be of green pasteboard cut 
in the shape of a Christmas tree. 

On the gate posts and over the door 
have lanterns showing through crepe 
paper shades painted to represent 
Christmas trees. 

In the house let the decorations be 
ropes and sprigs of holly, greenery 
and mistletoe. Let the games be sug- 
gestive of Christmas and the prizés 
little net or calico stockings of candy. 

There might be a green wreathed 
punch bowl full of hot, spiced fruit 
juice to greet the arriving guests. It 
must be served by a fairy in white 
and tinsel. 

When refreshments come they are 
dispensed by Santa Claus. They are 
hot, individual chicken pies, sand- 
wiches with filling of green pickle 
and red pimentoes, cookies with lit- 
tle green and red candies on them, 
candy, nuts and popcorn balls. 

An unexpected climax to the party 
is a chorus singing “God Rest Ye, 
Merry Gentlemen.” Hats should be 
passed after the singing and nuts and 
candies dropped in them. 





Plan Now for a Farm Woman’s 


Club in 1918 


r I HAD to choose any one group 

to lead in community life, I should 
say the women if they are organized. 
The men have their hands full if they 
will but do their work of maintaining 
public enterprises, and earning a liv- 
ing for the family; the teacher may 
be a tower of strength in herself, but 
if the mothers do not back up her 
efforts, her results are small. more than she should say, “Run along 

Very important, then, it is for the and eat?” Yet this is the remark that 
women to come together, organized we often hear. The mother should 
for community welfare. Each moth- instruct her children in the games 
er knows which child develops eye- that they should play as well as the 





Mothers and Teachers Should Help 
Children Play 


HY should the mother say to her 
child, “Run along and play,” any 





MEDIUM SIZED MAN’S SOCK 


OUR Red Cross Needles No. 1: 1% banks of yarn (% pound). 

Set up 60 stitches, 20 on each of three needles. Knit 2 plain and 2 purl for 35 
rows (4% inches). 36th row knit 4 plain stiches, knit 2 together; repeat this until 
the round is completed. There are now 50 stitches on the needles. Knit 50 rows plain 
until legs measures 11 inches. (6% inches of plain knitting.) Take half the number 
of stitches (25) on first needle for the heel (leaving 12 and 13 
stitches on the second and third needles for the instep), and on 
the 25 stitches knit 1 row, purl 1 rew alternately for 26 times (or 
3 inches), always slipping the first stitch. Begin to turn heel on 
the wrong side, slip 1, purl 13, purl 2 together, purl 1. 

Turn work over, slip 1, Knit 4, slip 1, knit 1, and pass it over 

slipped stitch, knit 1. Turn, slip 1, purl 5, purl 2 together, purl 
1. Turn, slip 1, knit 6, slip 1, knit 1, and pass it over slipped 
stitch, knit 1. Continue working toward the sides of the heel in 
this manner, leaving 1 more stitch between decreases on every 
row until all stitches are worked in. There should then be 15 
stitches on the needle. Pick up 13 stitches on side of heel; now 
knit the 25 stitches on 2d and 8d needles on to one needle, which 
becomes your 2d needle; with your 3d needle pick up the 13 
stitches on other side of heel, and knit 7 stitches off your Ist 
needle so that you will now have 21 stitches on the Ist needle, 25 
stitches on the 2d needle, and 20 stitches on 3d needle. Ist needle 
(a) knit to within 3 stitches of end, knit 2 together, knit 1. 2d 
necdle (b) knit plain. 3d needle (c) knit 1, slip 1, Knit 1, pass 
slipped stitch over, knit plain to end of needle. Knit around 
Plain (qd). 
Repeat a, b, c and d until you have 13 stitches on Ist needle— 
25 stitches on 2d, 12 stitches on 38d. Knit plain for 
4% inches. ist needle (e) Knit 10 stitches—knit 2 
together, knit 1. 2d needle (f) knit 1, slip 1, knit 
1, pass slipped stitch over, knit 19 stitches. Knit 
2 together, knit 1. 3d needle (g) knit i, slip 1, 
knit 1, pass slipped stitch over, knit 9 stitches, knit 
2 rows plain (h). 

Repeat e, f, g and h 5 times, then narrow every 
other row until you have 5 stitches on your ist 
needle, 9 stitches on your 2d needle and 4 stitches 


































on to your 3d needle. Knit the 5 stitches on your 
lst needle on to your 3d. Your work is now all on 
2 needles opposite each other. 3reak off yarn 


sock leaving 12-inch end. 

ceed to weave the front and back together as follows: 

Pass worsted needle through Ist stitch * of front knitting needle as if knitting 
and slip stitch off—pass through 2d stitch as if purling—leave stitch on, pull thread 
through Ist stitch of back needle as if purling, slip stitch off, purl thread through 2d 
stitch of back needle as if knitting, leave stitch on. Repeat from * until all the 
Stitches are off the needle. 

Sock when finished should measure: 

Foot, from tip of heel to tip of toe, 11 inches. 

Leg, from tip of heel to tip of leg, 14 inches. 


Thread into worsted and pro- 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


food they should eat. They should be 
taught games that will develop every 
childish activity that tends to build 
up their potential powers for future 
citizenship. 

Every school committee and every 
teacher in our public schools should 
make the playground an important 
factor in school life. The teacher 
who takes an active part in the 
games initiates herself into childhood 
favor. Discipline is no longer one 
of her problems. 

Play involves joyousness’ with 
work, and there is no reason why 
with the passing of childhood that 
joyousness should cease while work 
must continue. If men and women 
were happy in their work, we would 
need no penitentiary, no jails. Our 
homes would be transformed. 

We initiate the child into the es- 
sence of good citizenship threugh 
the codperated activities of the play- 
ground. Here the child can be taught 
to meet defeat bravely as well as ap- 
preciate success, and this habit once 
acquired becomes a life characteristic, 
The normal man must work; the nor- 
mal child must play; therefere, let 
play be provided for the child as well 
as work for the man. 

MRS. C. P. BLALOCK. 

Raleigh, N. C. 





The Camp Fire Girls Lend a Ro- 


mance to Home Labors and Duties 


‘THE organization of Camp Fire 
Girls resembles in many ways the 

Boy Scouts. While its name speaks 
of the camp fire, a better name 
might really be Fireside Girls, as it 
is a method of lending a certain ro- 
mance to the labors and duties of 
the home. In order to beceme a 
Camp Fire Girl one must promise to 
obey the law of the Camp Fire, 
which is— 

“Seek Beauty, 

Give Service, 

Pursue Knowledge, 

Be Trustworthy, 

Hold on to Health, 

Glorify Work.” 

On becoming a “Wood Gatherer” 
the girl is given a silver ring, which 
is the distinctive badge of the erder. 
The applicants must be twelve years 
of age to be eligible for membership. 
A local group, or Camp Fire, eon- 
sists of from six to twenty girls. 
The leader, who must be an adult, 
is called the Guardian of the Fire, 
or simply the Guardian. The girls 
come together weekly, and once a 
month they hold a ceremonial meet- 
ing, or council fire. At this gather- 
ing they are supposed to wear, ?f pos- 
sible, their ceremonial dress, which 
is of galatea of a special pattern. 
This dress may be made by the girls 
themselves at a cost of about 60 
cents. 

Before a girl can be advanced to 
the second degree, the “Fire Maker,” 
she must acquire a number of henors, 
which means that she shall become 
skilful in certain housewifely and 
motherly atts. These may be cook- 
ing, the making of bread of differ- 
ent kinds, the recognizing of differ- 
ent baby cries and their meaning;; 
she should also know the chief 
causes of infant mortality and how 
at least one city has reduced the 


rate. The girls are supposed to 
sleep with their windows epen 
and to learn how to swim. They 


are encouraged to take long walks 
and to observe the common birds ard 
flowers. Before a girl can be a Fire 
Maker she must be able to repeat: 


“Ag fuel is brought to the fire, 
So I propose to bring 

My strength, 

My ambition, 

My heart's desire, 

My joy, 

And my sorrow 

To the fire 

of humankind; 

For I will tend, 

As my fathers have tended, 
And my fathers’ fathers 
Since time began, 

The fire that is called 

The love of man for man, 
The love of man for God.” 





Help Hoover! Advertise your surplus 


breeding stock and eggs in our annua) Poul- 
try Special, January 5, 
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No. 8584—Children’s One-piece Dress, 
—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 

The dress is made with pan- 
els at front and back. 

No. 8600—Ladies’ Waist.—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust meas- 


years. 


ure. The sleeves are set in without 
fullness and they are gathered into 
deep cuffs. 

No. 8560—Girls’ One-piece Dress.—Cut 
in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years, 
This dress is in one piece from 
shoulder to hem, and waist has the 
Russian side closing. 


No. 8570—Misses’ and Small Women’s 
Dress.—Cut in sizes 16, 18 and 20 
years. The waist has the Russian 
side closing, and the skirt is two- 
gored. 

No. 8564—Misses’ and Small Women’s 
Two-gored Skirt.—Cut in sizes i6, 
18 and 20 years. The skirt is two- 
gored, and the pockets are stitched 
to the ends of the side tabs. 

Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 











HAVE A COUNTY COUNCIL OF 
ATHLETICS 


It Draws Material From All the 
Schools and Produces a Spirit of 
Friendly Rivalry 


GREAT believer in development 

through well directed play is Miss 
Mary G. Shotwell, of the Lenoir Coun- 
ty Schools in North Carolina. One 
of her schemes that has proved suc- 
cessful for child, school and commun- 
ity through the codperation of the 
teachers is the organization of a 
“County Athletic Council.” The var- 
ious schools in the Council work to- 
ward a field day later in the year, 

Miss Shotwell says: 

“If the field day is held, be sure to 
have the games for the primary 
grades. Of course, the city children 
might know numbers of others, but we 
selected three simple games that 
every teacher and every child could 
learn to play. Physicians say that 
the game ‘Looby Loo’ has as much 
real physical exercise in it as any 
set of exercises that might be given 
in a gymnasium for the same child- 
ren. Send fifteen cents to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, at Rich- 
mond, Va., for a copy of “Play and 
Athletics’—a splendid bulletin with 
all the singing games and other sug- 
gestion for carrying on this work.” 

Some very good games are: 

Looby Loo, I See You, and Three Deep. 

Basketball—Girls, boys. 

Tennis—Girls, boys. 

Track—100-yard dash; 220-yard dash; mile 
relay; high jump. 

Rgg Race—Girls. 

Suitcase Race—Girls. 

Tennis for teachers. 

Here are the rules for Miss Shot- 
well’s “County Council of Athletics 
which we hope other counties will 
adopt: 

1. This organization shall be known as 
the Lenoir County Athletic Council. 

2. Its purpose shall be to organize and 
encourage all helpful forms of sports for the 
various schools of the County. 

8. Its officers shall be a Chairman, Secre- 
tary and an Executive Committee composed 
of three other members of the Lenoir Coun- 
ty Teachers’ Association. 

4. The groups of the county shall be a 
basis upon which the contestants shall be 
selected for the final contests 

5. There shall be contests in basketbatfl, 
Volley ball, tennis, track, and games for the 
primary grades. 

6. A championship meet shal! be held at 
Kinston during the County Commencement 
in the spring at which representatives shall 
compete under the following rules and regu- 
lations: 

(a) “very contestant on any team must 
be a “bona fide” student of that school which 
the team represents. 

(b) A “bona fide’’ student is one who has 
been in attendance at least thirty per cent of 
the school term up to the time at which he 
or she competes. 

(c) Any student who falls below the pass- 
ing average of 70 on two or more subjects 
during the two weeks preceding any contest 
Shall be debarred from all games for two 
weeks. 

(d@ No studené who has completed the 
regular course of study in a school shall, by 
taking special work, shall be allowed to play 
On any team. 

(e) No teacher or coach shall be allowed 
to play in any school contest, 

(f) If scheduled game is cancelled with- 
out valid reasons, the Athletic Council has 
the power to forfeit that game to the oppos- 
ing school. 

(g) The violation of any of these rules by 


any schools forfeits that game to the oppos- 
ing school, 


Plays and How to Get Them up 


HE use of short plays given by 

home talent as a means for arous- 
ing interest in public welfare and in 
bringing people together is com- 
paratively recent. Within the last 
few years the interest in these plays 
has grown, and as a result, there are 
many plays on the market. The play 
is good for clubs and organizations, 
such as the United Farm Women, 
the Young People’s Clubs, Boy 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and others 
interested in development, instruc- 
tion and moneymaking in a delight- 
ful form. Here are a few sugges- 
tions: 





1. Be careful in selecting the parts for 
the play to choose children who fit the parts, 
A chubby boy, for example, should not be 
selected to play the part of a sickly child 
simply because he is popular and knows how 
to speak well. Either the boy should be 
thin and sickly or he should be made up to 
appear so. 

2. Elaborate costuming is not essential. 
Most of the costumes can be made of cheese- 
cloth or other inexpensive material. If no 
better costume is available, a label or band 
of any kind that will designate what the 
part stands for will do. The same caution 
applies to scenery or stage settings. 

3. Be sure that the boys and girls who 
present the plays get their parents and 
friends interested and bring them to the en- 
tertainment, if possible. 

4 Advertise the plays through the news- 
papers and get the children’s names publish- 
ed. It will help the work and help the boys 
and girls. 

5. Pay to get a good leader to coach the 
children for the plays. There are always 
young people in any community with dra- 
matic ability who will be glad to work if 
they are given a chance. 

6. A Health Play Contest among the 
schools, in which the children will write 
plays of their own, is a very desirable edu- 
cational plan. 


Cut Out the Booze 


r THERE is any husband of yours 
likely to get drunk on Christmas 
day and make you and the kids curse 
your luck, just call the sheriff and 
have him put.in jail until New Year’s 
and for once give the little ones a 
real, happy holiday minus the old 
man. 

Thanks be, we’ve come to the place 
in civilization where we no longer 
look with amused tolerance on the 
drunken beast, but consider him sick 
or crazy. If he is sick, keep him 





home; if crazy, lock him up. Why 
should he be at large? 
The prohibition laws will keep 


many a man sober these holidays, but 
if he “stands in” with the blind ti- 
gers, just give him such a dose of 
ipecac or calomel before he starts to 
town that he will think he is going 
to die, and has to stay in bed at 


home. 
The great military leaders have 
weighed the bottle in the balance 


against cold steel with the unsenti- 
mental brain of science and have is- 
sued the edict. With death across 
the trenches we have heard nothing 
about a man’s personal liberty to 
drink himself and family out of a 
home into the gutter. We need our 
men. 
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Two in One 


PERHAPS you would find a 

cake of Ivory Soap too large 

for toilet use. But the cake is 

so shaped that it can be cut in 

two with a string. You can use 

- half in the bathroom; half for 
other thing's. 
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4) The Biggest Help on the Farm (Si 


—the farmer’s family is robust, 
healthy, strong. They want the 

best of everything to eat. 

The farmer's wife is an expert cook. 
She"! use only the best—that’s why so 

many country housewives use Calumet 
Baking Pow ‘er. 

They insist on absolute purity—they know 
Calumet is pure in the can and pure in the 
baking—the most economical to buy and use. 
Try Calumet —if 1t isn’t by far the best 
Baking Powder you have ever used, your 
grocer will refund your money. 


Received Highest Awards— Nova", Bok Fes 











—=WANTED= 
Eggs for Hatching 








Don’t forget our annual Poultry Special 
of January 5, 1918. Thousands of people 
will want pure-bred stock and eggs this 
winter for breeding purposes. 


If you have stock and eggs for sale be 
sure to advertise them. Advertisements 
to catch our issue of January 5th must 
be in our office not later than December 
27th. 


Raleigh, Birmingham, Memphis, Dallas 




















D ON’  y forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 
to The Progressiwe Farmer: 


Oue year, $2 issues, $1.00 
Two sears, 106 issues, 1, 


Three years, 156 J nnn $2 00 
so 
years, 520 isswes, $&.00—tass than I¢. per copy. 
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A 50-gallon barrel 
of Scalecide free to 
any any one who 
will suggest a fairer 
guarantee than that 
given below. 


“SCALECIDE” 


yy 
You's: 


As proofofourconfidence and to strength- 
en yours, we will 


make the following 
proposition to any fruit grower of average 
honesty and veracity: 
> your orchard in half, no matter how large 
small. Spray one-half with “SCALECI™b’’, 
and the other with Lime-Sulfur for three years, 
everything elsebeing equal. Ifat the endoftha 
time, three disinterested fruit growe say that 
the parts yed with ‘“‘SCALECIDE’’ is 
every way er than that sprayed with Lime- 
Sulfur, we will return you the money you paid 
as forthe ““SCALECIDE’”’. 
end for new free booklet, 
** Profits in Fall Svraying'’. 


B, G. Pratt Co., M’f’g Chemists 
50 Church St. Dept.23 New York 











SELF- OILING WINDMILL 
With INCLOSED MOTOR 
Keeping OUT DUST and RAIN — Keeping IN OL 
SPAS OILING = \ SF] & 
SYSTEM O&\ 


WIZ. 











Constantly Fiooding 
Every Bearing With 
Oil, Makes ti Pumpin 
The Lightest Breeze 
And Prevents Wear 


OiL SUPPLY i) Ta\ SSF 
REPLENISHED &3 ae 
onty onceAveaR “’/ 2/)\\\\ 
DOUBLE GEARS — Each Carrying Half the Load 
Every feature desirable in a windmill in the 
AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 
Gasoline Engines — Pumps — Tanks 
Water Supply Goods —Steel Frame Saws 
Ware AERMOTOR CO, 2500 t2tn St. Cucano 


Ditch Your Land 
With This yum 





Insures crop success in we 
land. Saveshillsides. Digs V- 















1 25-Ib. bed, 2 3-Ib. pil- 
lows, 2 large blankets, 1 
large counterpane; retail 
value $21. Reduced to 
69.92 for all. 30-lb, bed 
outfit as above $10.72, 35-1b. 
bed outfit $11.47, 40-lb. bed 
outfit $11.97. 2 
85.95, 30-Ib. 
40-lb. 68.25, 2 3-lb. piliows 
@1.25."A!! new feathers, best ticking. We have $1,000 cash 
deposit in bank to guarantee satisfaction or money back. 

Mail money order or write for catalog today. 

- SANITARY BEDDING COMPANY 
Bept. 600 CHARLOTTE, H.C. 


GET A FEATHER: BED! 





ASK FOR 


AUER’ 


FLAVORING 


EXTRACTS 















FURS & HIDES 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
Remittance mailed day shipment received 


NO COMMISSION TO PAY 
Write for Price List and Shipping Tags 
M. SABEL & SONS inc. 

Established 1856 Box c LOUISVILLE, KY. 

36 POUND NEW FEATHER BED 950 

Shi Ge AND PAIR GLB. PILLOWS PJ — 
FAS €coall ani New, Live, Clean, Sanitary Feathers, 


Best grade feather proof ticking. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write for catalog. 






























CAROLINA BEDDING CO., Dept. 136 Greensboro, N. C. 








THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM 
Has Stock for Sale 

From 15 different varieties of pure- 

bred land and water fowls. Send 2c 

stamp for catalog. Mention this pa- 
per when writing. Address, 

Waveland, Ind. 








New Feather Beds Only $6.50 


New Feather Pillows $1.25 per pair. All new, ciean san- 
itary feathers. Best ticking. Write for illustrated catalog. 
SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO., Dept. 136 Greensboro, N. C 


| Busy 
Biddies 


Millions of hens are 
now busy laying eggs. 
yet millions of hungry 
people wish there were 
more eggs. 


Thousands of people are looking for pure- 
bred stock and eggs with which to start a 
flock at home. 

The best way—the cheapest way—to sell 
your surplus—is through advertising in 


The Progressive Farmer 
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The Hoosier Schoolmaster 





By EDWARD 


EGGLESTON 








SYNOPSIS 


V JHEN young Ralph Hartsook secures the 
Fiat Creek district school he learns that 
the attitude of his patrons is ‘‘no lickin’, no 
learnin’’; and to hold the respect of the 
school he must be able to whip his largest 
pupil, the neighborhood bully. Through the 
timely warning of little Shocky and his own 
resolution to succeed at any cost, he is able 
to turn some of the practical ‘‘jokes’’ aimed 
at him on the perpetrators, and thus wins 

| the admiration of Bud Means, the bully. 

| At a public ‘“‘spelling school’ the Master 
spells down the local champion, but is in 
turn spelled down by Hannah Thompson, 
the Means’ bound girl. Ralph walks 
home with Hannah, in whom he has 
become interested, to the chagrin of 
Ma Means. who is bent upon securing the 
Master for her daughter, Mirandy. Unable 
to sleep, Ralph takes a walk in the night 
and sees a party on horseback. He recog- 
nizes Dr. Small and Pete Jones. The next 


| go. 








morning the neighborhood is aroused at the 
news of a robbery. 


CHAPTER X.—(Continued) 


ND all this time Small was smell- 
Aix of the uncorked bottle, taking 

a little on his finger and feeling 
of it.and thus feeling his way to the 
heart—drier than her herbs—of the old 
witch. And then he went round the 
cabin gravely, lifting each separate 
bunch of dried yarbs from its nail, 
smelling of it, and then by making an 
interrogation-point of his silent face, 
he managed to get a lecture from her 
on each article in her materia medica, 
with the most marvelous stories illus- 
trative of their virtues. When the 
Granny had got her fill of his silent 
flattery, he was ready to carry tor- 
witd his main purpose. 

There was something weird about 
this silent man’s ability to turn the 
conversation as he chose to have it 
Sitting by the Granny’s tea table, 
nibbling corn-bread while he drank 
his glass of water, having declined 
even her sassafras, he ceased to stim- 
ulate her medical talk and opened the 
vein of gossip. Once started, Granny 
Sanders was sure to allude to the rob- 
bery. And once on the robbery the 
doctor’s course was clear. 

“T "low somebody not fur away is 
in this ’ere business!” 

Not by word, nor even by a nod, but 
by some motion of the eyelids, perhaps 
Small indicated that he agreed with 
her. 

“Who d’ye s’pose ’tis?” 

But Dr. Small was not in the habit 
of supposing. He moved his head in 
a quiet way, just the least perceptible 
bit, but so that the old creature un- 
derstood that he could give light if 
he wanted to. 

“T dunno anybody that’s been "bout 
here long as could be suspected.” 

Another motion of the eyelids indi- 
cated Small’s agreement with this re- 
mark. 

“They a’n’t nobody come in here 
lately ’ceppin’ the master.” 

Small looked vacantly at the wall. 

“But I low he’s allers bore a tip-top 
character.” 

The doctor was too busy looking at 
his corn-bread to answer this remark 
even by a look. 

“But I think these oversmart young 
men’ll bear looking arter, I do.” 

Dr. Small raised his eyes and let 
them shine an assent. That was all. 

“Shouldn’t wonder ef our master 
was overly fond of gals.” 

Doctor looks down at his plate. 

“Had plenty of sweethearts afore 
he walked home with Hannah Thom- 
son t’other night, I'll bet.” 

Did Dr. Small shrug his shoulder? 
Granny though she detected a faint 
motion of the sort, but she could not 
be sure. 

“And I think as how that a feller 
what trifles with gals’ hearts and then 
runs off ten miles, maybe a’n’t no bet- 
ter’n he had orter be. That’s what I 
says, says I.” 

To this general remark Dr. Small 
assented in his invisible—shall I say 
intangible ?—way. 

“IT allers think, maybe, that some 
folks has found it best to leave home 
and go away. You can’t never tell. 
3ut when people is a-bein’ robbed it’s 
well to lookout. Hey?” 

“T think so,” said Small quietly, and, 
having taken his hat and bowed a sol- 
emn and respectful adieu, he de- 
parted. 

He had not spoken twenty words, 


but he had satisfied the news-monger 
of Flat Creek that Ralph was a bad 
character at home and worthy of sus- 
picion of burglary. 


CHAPTER Xi 
Miss Martha Hawkins 

“TT’S very good for the health to 

dig in the elements. I was quite 
emaciated last year at the East, and 
the doctor told me to dig in the ele- 
ments. I got me a florial hoe and 
dug, and it’s been most excellent for 
me.” Time, the Saturday following 
the Friday on which Ralph kept 
Shocky company as far as the “forks” 
near Granny Sanders’ house. Scene, 
the Squire’s garden. Ralph helping 
that worthy magistrate perform sun- 
dry little jobs such as a warm winter 
day suggests to the farmer. Miss 
Martha Hawkins, the Squire’s niece, 
and his housekeeper in his present 
bereaved condition, leaning over the 
palings—pickets she called them—of 
the garden fence, talking to the mas- 
ter. Miss Hawkins was recently from 
Massachusetts. How many people 
there are in the most cultivated com- 
mun.ties whose education is partial! 

“It’s very common for school-mas- 


ter to dig in the elements at the 
East,” proceeded Miss Martha. Like 


many other people born in the celes- 
tial empires (of which there are three 
-—-China, Virginia, Massachusetts), 
Miss Martha was not averse to re- 
minding outside barbarians of her 
good fortune in this regard. It did 
her good to speak of the East. 

Now Ralph was amused with Miss 
Martha. She really had a good deal 
of intelligence despite her affectation, 
and conversation wiih her was both 
interesting and diverting. It helped 
him to forget Hannah, and Bud, and 
the robbery, and all the rest, and she 
was so delighted to find somebody to 
make an impression on that she had 
come out to talk while Ralph was at 
work. But just at this moment the 
school-master was not so much inter- 
ested in her interesting remarks, nor 
so much amused by her amusing re- 


marks, as he should have been. He 
saw a man coming down the road 
riding a horse and leading an- 


other, and he recognized the horses 


at a distance. It must be Bud 
who was riding Means’s bay mare 
and leading Bud’s roan colt. Bud 
had been to mill, and as the man 


who owned the horse-mill kept but 
one old blind horse himself, it was 
necessary that Bud should take two. 
It required three horses to run the 
mill; the old blind one could have 
ground the grist, but the two others 
had to overcome the friction of the 
clumsy machine. 


But it was not about the horse-mill 
that Ralph was thinking nor about the 
two horses. Since that Wednesday 
evening on which he escorted Han- 
nah home from the spelling-school he 
had not seen Bud Means. If hé had 
any lingering doubt of the truth of 
what Mirandy had said, they had 
been dissipated by the absence of Bud 
from school. 

“When I was to Bosting——” Miss 
Martha was to Boston only once in 
her life, but as her visit to that sacred 
city was the most important occur- 
rence of her life, she did not hesitate 
to air her reminiscences of it fre- 
quently. “When I was to Bosting,” 
she was just saying, when, following 
the indication of Ralph’s eyes, she saw 
Bud coming up the hill near Squire 
Hawkins’ house. Bud looked red and 
sulky, and to Ralph’s and Miss Martha 
Hawkins’s polite recognitions he re- 
turned only a surly nod. They both 
saw that he was angry. Ralph was 


able to guess the meaning of his 
wrath. 
Toward evening Ralph _ strolled 


through the Squire’s cornfield toward 
the woods. The memory of the walk 
with Hannah was heavy upon the 
heart of the young master, and there 
was comfort in the very miserable- 
ness of the cornstalks with their dis- 
heveled blades hanging like tattered 
banners and rattling discordantly in 
the rising wind. Wandering without 
purpose, Ralph followed the rows of 
stalks first one way and then the oth- 
er in a zigzag line, turning a right 
angle every minute or two. At last 
he came out in a woods mostly of 
beech, and he pleased his melancholy 
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fancy by kicking the dry and silky 
leaves before him in billows, while 
the soughing of the wind through the 
long, vibrant boughs and slender 
twigs of the beech forest seemed to 
put the world into the wailing minor 
key of his own despair. 


What a fascination there is in a 
path come upon suddenly without a 


knowledge of its termination! Here 
was one running in easy, irregular 
curves through the wood, now turn- 


ing gently to the right in order to 
avoid a stump, now swaying suddenly 
to the left to gain an easier descent 
at a steep place, and now turning 
wantonly to the one side or the other 
as if trom very caprice in the man 
who by idle steps unconsciously 
marked the line of the foot-path at 
first. Ralph could not resist the im- 
pulse—who could ?—to follow the path 
and find out its destination, and fol- 
lowing it he came presently into a 
lonesome hollow, where a brook gur- 
gied among the heaps of bare lime- 
stone rocks that filled its bed. Fol- 
lowing the path still, he came upon a 
queer little cabin built of round logs 
in the midst of a small garden-patch 
inclosed by a brush fence. The stick 
chimney, daubed with clay and top- 
ped with a barrel open at both ends 
made this a typical cabin. 

It flashed upon Ralph that this 
place must be Rocky Hollow, and 
that this was the house of old John 
Pearson, the one-legged basket-mak- 
er, and his rheumatic wife—the house 
that hospitably sheltered Shocky. 
Following his impulse, he knocked 
and was admitted, and was not a lit- 
tle surprised to find Miss Martha 
Hawkins there before him. 

“You here, Miss Hawkins?” he said 
vhen he had returned Shocky’s greet- 
ing and shaken hands with the old 
couple. 

—Biess you, yes,” said the old lady. 
“That blessed gyril”—the old lady 
called her a girl by a sort of figure of 
speech perhaps—“that blessed gyril’s 
the kindest creetur you ever saw— 
comes here every day, most, to cheer 
a body up with somethin’ or nuther.” 

Miss Martha blushed, and said “she 
came because Rocky Hollow looked 
so much like a place she used to 
know at the East. Mr. and Mrs, 
Pearson were the kindest people. 
They reminded her of people she 
knew at the East. When she was to 
Bosting: 

Here the old basket-maker lifted 
his head from his work, and said: 
“Pshaw! that talk about kyindness” 
(he was a Kentuckian and said kyind- 
ness) “is all humbug. I wonder so 
smart a woman as you don’t know 
better. You come nearder to bein’ 
kyind than anybody I know; but, 
laws a me! we're all selfish akordin’ 
to my tell.” 

“You wasn’t selfish when you set 
up with my father most every night 
for two weeks,” said Shocky, as he 
handed the old man a splint. 

“Yes, I was, too!” This in a tone that 
made Ralph tremble. “Your father 
was a miserable Britisher. I’d fit red- 
coats, in the war of eighteen-twelve, 
and lost my leg by one of ’em stickin’ 
his dog-on’d bagonet right through it, 
that night at Lundy’s Lane; but my 
messmate killed him though, which is 
a satisfaction to think on. And 
didn’t like your father ’cause he was 
a Britisher. But ef he’d a died right 
here in this free country, ’thout no- 
body to give him a drink of water, 
blamed ef I wouldn’t a been ashamed 
to set on the platform at a Fourth of 





July barbecue, and to hold up my 
wooden leg fer to make the boys 


cheer! That was the selfishest thing I 
ever done. We’re all selfish akordin’ 
to my tell.” 

“You wasn’t selfish when you took 
me that night, you know,’ and 
Shocky’s face beamed with gratitude. 

“Yes, I war, too, you little sass-box! 
What did I take you fer? Hey? Be- 
kase I didn’t like Pete Jones nor Bill 
Jones. They’re thieves, dog-on ’em! 

Ralph shivered a little. The horse 
with the white forefoot and white 
nose galloped before his eyes again. 


“They’re a set of thieves. That’s 
what they air.” 
“Please, Mr. Pearson, be careful. 


You'll get into trouble, you know, by 
talking that way,” said Miss Haw- 
kins. “You're just like a man that I 
knew at the East.” 


(Continued next week) 





Make your neighborhood «a reading neigh- 
borhood, 
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FOR SALE 


289 Acres 


Located Three Miles From Town. 


Fine public road running through property. Good 
two-story dwelling, nicely painted, in good con- 
dition, with nine rooms and two halls, situated in 
a beautiful oak. grove; fine well of water on back 
porch. Five good tenant houses, gin house, two 
large barns, corn crib, out-buildings of every kind. 
Fine orchard, fruit nine months in the year. 50 
acfes good pasture, with living stream “running 
through it; 175 acres in high state of cultivation; 
land almost level, just rolling enough for natual 
dtainage. Some of this land is making around 4 
bale of cotton to the acre this year. In good 
white commtnity; ore of the healthiest places in 
the state; near church and school. Better farm 
and country home cannot be found. Plenty of 
labor on farm to work it for: mext year. 


Price $65 per Acre. 


One-third cash and the balance on easy terms. 


DAVIS REALTY COMPANY, 


Greenwood, South Carolina. 





LIVE HOGS 


We are Buyers of Live Hogs 
and can take care of all offer- 
ings. Shiptfients may be madeé 
direct to us or through any 
livestock or commission mer- 
chant bond ty city. 


TE FOR PRICES AND 
SiPeine INSTRUCTIONS. 


KINGAN & CO., LTD. 
Pork Packers, 
Richmond, Virginia 


IMPORTANT NOTICE >—We cannot handle or 
buy dressed hogs. 


Baie 


Celebrated Fox Grand Rubber Roofing 
lasts toughe: 































longer ; weather resister 
known; low priced 5. sold direct. 
Strictly first- grade, 1 piece rolls of 108 sa 


ft., Anybody can 
lay it. Write for free circular and sam- 
ples and ordér at once so as to insure 


> ae low prices. Satisfaction guaran- 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO., 
821 East Cary St. Richmond, Va. 
South's Oldest and Largest Machinery and 
Supply House. 





THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


The STAR is 
Pea Huller Pertection 
If you raise Peas or Beans 
you needa Huller andif you 
study true economy you will 
buy the best one. There are 


5 any machine? They are made 
sin ten sizes eae styles, 10 to 
60 bushels pér hou 
Write tor full description 
and prices. 
Star Pea Huller Co. 
Dept. A, Chattaneoga, Tenn 


PURE-BRED BRONZE TURKEYS 


For Sale—1917 Hatched. 


(improved Star Hutter) 








17 to 18-pound TOMB ....cccesssessececees 9.00 
20-pound Toms sé i 
Heavier ones ......... 2. 
12 to 13 pound NENB .orccccsccccvcsicvcces $3 6.00 
US-Pound HES ......cccccccccccccccccccess 8.00 
17 to 18\pound OTB oo dicvccscicosssiscios 9.00 


All from first prize winning stock and extra prize 
of $18 lamp. 


OLIVER J. CONRAD, 
ROUTE 2, WINSTON-SALEM, N. ©. 


The Threshing Problem 
S ol Vv e Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 


from the mown vihes, wheat, oats, 
bination machine. 


rye atid barley. A perfect com- 
Nothing like it. ‘The machine 
I have been looking for for 20 years." BF. Mas 
sey. “‘It will 


meet every demand,”’ a. A. Morgan, 
Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 88 free. 

KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tenn. 

















e e 
—Dairy Equipment for Sale— 
40 “‘Louden”’ Stalls ane ne ~“Meapamed Feed Truck, 
Manure Truc! ack, 
3 Sharples Mechanical Milker Units, for milking 
by machine; Pump, Pipes, etc. 
2,500 Cork Brick. Cans, Churns, Buttermilk or 
Pasteurizing Machine, Dairy Wagon, ete. 
Two Silos—80 Tons Capacity. 
ALL FOR SALE AT HALF PRICE. 
JAS. A. HACKNEY, WASHINGTON, N.C. 











For Sale--IDEAL SMALL FARM 


IN DRINKING WATER DISTANCE OF 

MT. VERNON MINERAL SPRINGS. 
Good buildings. High state of cultivation. Latee 
young peach orchard will come in full bearing 
next year. Quick action. Going to sell it now. 


WRITE OR WIRE _ 
C. A. BRAY, Greensboro, N. C. 











EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the ey hey <3 gf Eggs and Poultry 
t 


e 
WHAT HAVE you "to SHIP? 
The itichout market price guaranteed with quick 


returns. Give us a trial. References, Ist National 
Bank, Richmond. Va 


WOODSON.-CRAIG CO., 








Commisston Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 








| OUR HEALTH TALK =| 


Fifteen Health Rules for Farmer 
Folk 


Irving Fisher of Yale University 
has summed up in fifteen simple rules what 
he terms the essentials to good health on 
the farm. We print two of these rules this 
week and the fifteenth and last will appear 
rext week.] 





(Prot. 





HABITS—RULE 13 


Keep Clean and Avoid Contagious 
Diseases 


8 pecs daily bath is desirable. 
| “ hands should be washed before 
eating. If any part of your body is 
scratched or injured, the injured place 
needs special care as to cleanness. 
Some of the poisons of the body are 
thrown off by perspiration. After 
sweating, bathing is necessary to re- 
move these poisons from the skin. 
Water should be boiled before 
drinking if its purity has not been es- 
tablished. Water may contain ty- 
phoid and other disease germs. The 
common housefly sometimes carties 
typhoid fever germs. The mosquito 
often carries malaria and yellow 
fever germs. Mosquitoes and flies 
should be kept out of the house and 
away from food. The best way to 
avoid such diseases is to destroy 
breeding places of these insects. 
Mosquitoes breed in stagnant water. 





The 


he will be greatly refreshed. Eating 
and excitement should be avoided at 
bedtime. 


“LEST WE FORGET” 


ET’S not forget that visiting may 
be classed as recreation. 














In “chasing games,” players should 
be encouraged to take sudden turns 
and dodges. This will give training 
in skill and wits as well as endurance. 


Children should play to win—play 
with all their might—but it should be 
done on a basis of fairness and hon- 
esty; and when they are defeated, 
they should be taught to forget it. 


Most of the games for the home 
are so inexpensive that the poorest 
parents can well afford them. Domi- 
noes, checkers and authors are stan- 
dard games, played everywhere, and 
they will brighten many an other- 
wise dull hour. Try a game after 
the family has had enough of reading 
any night. 


Let’s keep in sympathy with the 
children and their play. Unless par- 
ents are on familiar terms with the 
young folks, the fears and tempta- 
tions of the boys and girls are never 
told and they thus often pass a bar- 
ren and despondent youth. 


And it is well to keep in mind the 





“Experience Meetings” 
contribute. 


and shorter ones are preferred. 


reach us by January 5. 


us by January 12. 





WANTED: LETTERS FOR OUR FARMERS’ EXPERIENCE 
MEETING 


NDER the heading, “The Farmers’ 
will during 1918 print a discussion of 25 of the most interesting 
problems the Southern farmer has to grapple with. To these 
every Progressive Farmer reader is asked to 
If there is any subject concerning which you have an 
interesting experience, tell us about it. 
brief and to the point: No letter must be over 500 words in length, 


For the best letter received on cach subject we will award a prize 
of $3, for the second best letter $2, and pay regular space rates for all 
others used. Right now we invite experience letters as follows: 

“What Success Have You Had With Spraying?”—Letters must 
reach us not later than December 239. 

“What Sort of Clothes Best Suit Farm Work?”—Letters must 


“How to Have an All-the-year-round Garden.”—Letters must reach ~ 


Experience Meeting,” we 


Give us actual experiences, 








Flies breed in decaying matter, es- 
pecially horse manure. Tuberculosis 
is spread by spitting on the floor or 
ground. The sputum dries like pow- 
der and goes into the air as dust. It 
is then breathed into the lungs. 
Drinking cups or towels should not 
be used in common. Many diseases 
are carried in this way. 

Decayed teeth produce poisons in 
the body. Teeth, tongue and gums 
should be thoroughly cleaned each 
night and morning by brushing with 
a tootn-brush. Move the brush up 
and down, not across the teeth. If 
possible the teeth should be cleaned 
after each meal. Fruit, especially ap- 
ples, after a meal are good mouth and 
tooth cleaners. 


ACTIVITY—RULE 14 
Work Hard, but Play, Sleep and Rest, 


Too 


LL work and no play makes Jack 

a dull boy.” To be healthy and 
happy we must all work, but we 
should also rest and play. Those 
who do hard physical work all day 
should play simple games, like check- 
ers or cards, to work their minds. 
This will allow tired muscles to rest. 
Reading good newspapers and books 
and telling jokes and stories are re- 
laxing pleasures which most all have 
within their reach. Laughter is very 
healthful. Worries should never be 
taken to bed. If sleep escapes you, 
deep and slow breathing will often 
produce the desired effect. - If still 
sleep cannot be secured, a lukewarm 
tath, or a glass of warm milk, will 
usually make one sleepy. When one 
| comes in tired out, if he can lie down 
for a few minutes or better still sleep 
| @ short time, especially before eating, 








educational value of the simple home 
games. Dominoes will teach arith- 
metic; checkers, foresight; and au- 
thors will introduce the young folks 
to the great men and women in 
literature. 


Let’s read more stories to the little 
folks these long winter evenings. 
Children who have stories read or 
told them at home become attracted 
to books and the pictures in them 
and will often learn to read without 
anyone realizing how or when they 
learned. 


The school teacher 


children for fear it may seem undig- 
nified. In fact, nothing will do more 
to raise a teacher in the esteem of 
his or her scholars than thus joining 
in their play. 


Every boy wants a gun when he 
gets old enough. Probably the best 
thing for him is a 22-caliber target 
rifle, as this will develop his skill in 
marksmanship more than will a shot- 
gun. Fathers can well acord to offer 
bounties for rats, mice, English spar- 
rows, crows and chicken hawks and 
so provide money to keep the boy in 
ammunition. But above all things, 
teach your boy to use care in han- 
dling such a firearm. 





Y PREPARING my ground accord- 

ing to the suggestions in The 
Progressive Farmer last fall, and by 
sowing good seed early and in good 
condition, I made this year three 
times as much wheat per acre as my 
neighbors, on equally as good land.— 
Schurmway Rollins. 





should never | 
hesitate to join in the play of school | 
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ROOFING 


“Sovereign’’ Roofing is good roofing. 
It’s packed full of service. It will not 
warp, shrink or crack. ‘Sovereign’ 
Roofing is made in Plain Rubber, Sand 
Coated and Red and Green Slate Sur- 
faced. A kind for every need—all 


artistic and durable. 


$124 PerRoll 


On Special Guaranteed 1 Ply 

Each roll contains 108 sq. ft. with 
nails and cement—order shipped day 
received. 


Freight Prepaid 


We maintain warehouses in the princ.- 
2al Southern cities, shipping your order 
from a warehouse near you. This in- 
sures prompt arrival of your goods, 
saves freight charges and enables us 
to pay the freight and still make 
prices as low as ordinary roofing is 


sold. 
WRITE TODAY for free samples— 
good big ones—FREE CATALOG and 


prices; freight paid to your railroad 
station. A post card will bring all. 


TeCarotinaNeratPaopucts Co, 
eimai ohe be N.C. 








Save $20to$40 


am going to buggy buyers a chance to 
sae de genuine Split Hickory buggies at _ 
will nev Material cos 





“Safely First’ on the Farm 


Electric light has no fiame. Safest 
for barns outbuildings as well 
asthe home. The 


=~ _ ELECTRIC 
pO Edison... cht PLANT 


ik, red house dradgery, 
dagios comfort, needs ifatet Roogehela , 


al Virginia! Machinery Eivatce, 
Storage 


Dept. P: F., CHMOND, 


GASOLINE & KEROSENE 
One of the three best make 
sold direct below competition. Latest valve-in-h 
model; powerful, durable, low fuel cost. 2 to22 
h.p. Easy payments. Handsome new ee free. 


sm 
$21 East Cary Stree 
South’s Oldest & Largest 





ery & Supply House 








Our Two Best 








Subscription Offers 

$1 50 for one renewal and one 
<—*<— new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 
$2 00 for a club of three yearly 
<=*—— subscriptions all sent in 


together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 


The Progressive Farmer 


YoU WILL and your 
community a favor by boosting this paper. 
If you are a booster of THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMDBR, drop us a line for our money 
making offer to agents. 





DO YOURSELF 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 








J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 

















SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
IN LOCAL UNIONS 


DECEMBER 

1. Are Renters and Tenants and Their 
Families Brought Into the Life and Work 
of the Community as They Should Be? If 
Not, What Can Be Done About It? 

2. Are We Doing Our Duty in Devel- 
oping Genuine Brotherhood, Loo - 
ter the Sick and Needy, Arbitrating Dis- 
putes, and Promoting Hospitality and 
Friendship Among One Another? 











NOTES AND COMMENT 


Using Taxation to Promote Home- 
Ownership—The Menace of IIlit- 
eracy 


At THE recent meeting of the 
Farmers’ National Congress reso- 
lutions were passed specifically de- 
manding from our National House 
and Senate addi- 
tional legislation, 
at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, in- 
creasing the per- 
centage of taxa- 
tion on excess war 
profits, to a point 
at least equal to 
that now in force 
in our allied war- 
ring countries, to 
the end that the greatest possible 
percentage of the cost of the war 


MR, GREEN 


shall be borne by those who profit 
most by war, in the belief that the 
conscription of wealth is a measure 
of necessity fully equal to the con- 
scription of men. In the early part of 
the year the North Carolina Farmers’ 
Union Council passed a similar reso- 
lution. 
* * * 

In the remaking of the country af- 
ter the war is ended, reforms will, no 
doubt, be effected along many politi- 
cal and economic lines, among which 
will probably be the removal of the 
menace of illiteracy. We have al- 
ready seen some results of playing 
upon the fears, prejudices and pas- 
sions of uninformed and uneducated 
people in some sections by a few 
shrewd and unpatriotic politicians, 
among which the vicious activities of 
a few I. W. W. leaders were notable. 
In a democracy illiteracy may become 
exceedingly dangerous, and especially 
during a National crisis. The right of 
the people to rule themselves may be 
anything else but a divine right un- 
less their rule is governed by intelli- 
gence. 

“Every illiterate man in this Na- 
tion, however good his character and 
however patriotic his intentions is a 
possible menace to society,” says one 
writer. If in making the country safe 
for democracy we find that it is nec- 


essary to remove the curse of illiter- 
acy it will be one of the incidental 
benefits of the war, that will be worth 
while. 

* * * 


The question of taxation should be 
closely associated with the tenant 
problem. Perhaps the most practical 
way to stop increasing tenancy is to 
gradually shift taxes from wealth 
created by labor to the unearned 
increment that is addéd to lands by 
community development, under such 
rigid restrictions as would prevent 
the large holders from passing the 
tax burdens on to the tenants, 
through increased rental charges. 

Following out this idea of taxation, 
there should be large exemptions for 
small land hoiders. This, together 
with a graduated land tax, would go 
a long way toward an effective 'solu- 
tion of the problem of increasing 
tenancy. 

* * * 


Government ownership of more of 
the public utilities of the country will 
possibly be another result when the 
world is made over after the war. 
Every threatened strike among rail- 
road employees hastens along the 
adoption of this principle of govern- 
ment ownership of transportation 
monopolies. And with government 
ownership labor troubles among 
railroad employees will end. It is 
notable that we are never bothered 
with strikes among men in the Gov- 
ernment service—unless they strike 
the politician that puts them out, or 
attémpts to put them out of jobs. 
Just how many of our industries will 








Slipper Time 


That’s the coziest time of the whole day 


for father. 


Slipper and pipe and a book— 


and the Perfection Oil Heater to keep the 
drafts away and add an extra touch of com- 
fort. 'The Perfection is good-looking, sturdy, 
reliable, and ineXpensive both to buy and to 
operate, 3 


Now used in over 8,000,000 homes. 
Fill it with Aladdin Security Oil, clean, clear- 


burning fuel. 


Kight hours of comfort from a gallon. 


STANDARD OLL 


COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


Washington, D. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 


BALTIMORE 
MD. 


Charlotte, N.C. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charleston, S. C. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


be democratized after the world is 
made “safe for democracy” remains 
to be seen. It is too soon yet to fore- 
cast changes that are to come with 
any degree of certainty. J. Z. G. 





Every Local and County Union 
Should Have “Open Meetings” 
N INSTITUTION has grown up in 
the Union that is not provided for 

by its constitution but is so thor- 

oughly along the lines of its work 
that it has been adopted by every 

Farmers’ Union body from the Na- 

tional Convention to the locals. 

We refer to the open meeting. Nine 

cases out of ten, these open meetings 

are interesting and instructive and 

productive of good, while many a 

closed meeting is stupid and uninter- 

esting and productive of nothing. If 
we look for a moment into the “why 
and wherefore” we will learn a les- 
son. When a Union, State, County 
or Local, calls an open meeting, a 
meeting at which it discusses some 
matter of public interest and to 
which it invites the public, it natur- 
ally puts its best foot forward. It 
has an object, it prepares a program, 
it procures speakers, either from its 
own members or from outside and it, 
at times, calls on the “sisters” for re- 
freshments and entertainment which 
they so well know how to provide. 

The topic is chosen in advance and is 

one of vital interest to the communi- 

ty and to the Union. Does a county 
need a county demonstrator? The 

Union in open meeting can take it up. 

Are the roads worse than they should” 

be? The open meeting takes that up. 

The community is interested and an 

interesting and helpful discussion fol- 

lows and is a help to all who attend, 
even though sharp differences of 
opinion may develop and the discus- 
sion wax warm, though friendly. Such 
meetings are a help to the Uniun, to 
the Local or county Union that gets 
them up and to the order at large.— 
S. R. Church, Editor James River 
Clarion. 





Avoid Having Crop Liens Mature 
All in November 


a= years ago the Atlanta Consti- 
tution and the Times-Democrat of 
New Orleans favored me by publish- 
ing my letter, warning the cotton 
farmers not to make hundreds of mil- 
lions of debts due every year from 
November 1 to November 15. 

I will take this opportunity to warn 
them again of the folly of/ making 
nine-tenths of their debts due in No- 
vember; instead they should make 
them due at three dates over a per- 
iod of six months, beginning October 
1, December 1, and February 1. Mak- 
ing such large debts due at one time 
has a tendency to depress the cotton 
market and lower prices and put the 
farmers into the hands of the specu- 
lators. There is not a well managed 
corporation or good business man in 
the country that would think of mak- 
ing their debts so largely due every 
year in November. On. the contrary, 
if they had the cotton crop and were 
borrowing on it they would scatter 
the debts so it would not force the 
sale of so large a part of the cotton 
at one time. ‘ 

It is the strongest weapon the spec- 
ulators have to depress the price of 
cotton; and the farmers’ should 
change it after this year and sell the 
cotton throughout the year. It will 
not do any good to abuse the specu- 
lators if we deliberately put our- 
selves in their hands year after year. 

RANSOM HINTON. 

R. F. D., Raleigh, N: C. 





A major’s job is sometimes regarded a9 
a sinecure, and a humorous exchange hits 
off the idea by this story of an ambitious 
colored trooper: “I figgahs I’se goin’ to get 
a majah’s commission soon,” said he, 
‘“cause I overheard de kunnel talkin’ to de 
adjutant about somebody and sayin’: ‘He 
won't do foh a lieutenant, ’cause a lieuten- 
ant doan know nothin’ and does everythin’; 
he won't do foh a captain, ’cause a cape 
tain knows everythin’ and doan do nothin; 
but he suttinly would make a majah, *cause 
a majah doan do nothin’ and doan know 
nothin’.”’—Outlook. 
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Farm Social Life Activities 








A UNION SUNDAY SCHOOL 
PICNIC 


($1 Prize Letter) 
M* HUSBAND was superintendent 


of a Sunday school, the school be- 
bing held a schoolhouse. We all de- 
Bcided we wanted a children’s day. 
Near the schoolhouse was a wood that 
made a fine place for a picnic, so we 
decided to have an all day affair of 
pit. 



















a 


We prepared a program, almost 
eevery member taking part. There 


twas. a class. by the old people, who 


sang the old time songs, and that 
smade everybody feel good. There 
fwere songs and recitations by the 


Pwee tots; songs and recitations by 
pyoung women and young men; in fact, 
B everybody helped. Four or five dif- 
ferent Sunday schools of different 
denominations were invited to come, 
Pwhich they did. The exercises be- 
gan promptly at 9 o’clock in the 
» morning and lasted until noon. Then 
everybody spread their dinners out 
on tables made by slipping the plank 
>together that had been used for seats 
during the morning. And such a din- 


Pthe program was taken up again and 
Plasted until half past four. 
The stage was draped with bunt- 


children’s day in their lives. 
eed a feeling of good will and friend- 
ship that did not exist before. We 
found that, like the consolidated 
school, a consolidated children’s. day 
f was. far nicer than trying to be so 
selfish. 
MRS... 0... ES: 


AN ANNUAL COMMUNITY 
PICNIC 
($T Suter Letter) 


NE of the annual summer features 
for the eastern side of our county 
Fis a community picnic gotten up by 
the Flint River Livestock Associa- 
tion. This. organization has. for its 
secretary a hustling young man of 
progressive spirit who keeps things 
| moving, 

These picnics are held at the same 
§ place each year—in a beautiful grove. 
; Three years ago the beginning was 
made with possibly about 500 in at- 
tendance. This year between one 
and two thousand were on hand. 

The time is set when people are 
at leisure, usually about July or Au- 
F gust, the day usually Thursday or 
Friday. We always have good speak- 





F ers, state workers, or others inter- 
fF ested im rural life. 
The speaking is not the only 
special feature, but canning club 
| girls from all over the county meet 
f and give some songs and yells. 
The best thing of all in regard 


*to these picnics is the renewing of 
Fold acquaintances and the meeting 
of new. The leader makes the social 
feature “The Thing.” 

All bring dinner, which is spread 
on a great table, which remains from 
year to year. 

E. MONROE. 

Huntsville, Ala. 


WELCOMING STRANGERS TO 
THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


($1 Prize Letter) 


YOU want your community to 

be noted for its hospitality? Then 
the best way to get such a name, is 
sto welcome each new 





comer an 


as 


F tion. 
Of course you can’t slap the new 


Ping and flags—there were religious | 


ner! It was fit for a king. Church 
i differences were put aside and all 
se had a good time. 

® After the dinner hour was over |} 


songs and patriotic songs. All de- | 
clared they had never had such a 


It creat- | 








| Old friend, met after a long separa- | 


comer onthe shoulder, saying, “Hello 


Jim, old boy, I’m glad to see you 
ack.” No, let us greet them in 2 
different way. 


Instead, let several families in the 
immediate neighborhood find out at 
which time the new comer will ar- 
rive. Then let each family. decide 
on some one or two- dishes to con- 
tribute to the strangers’ first meal. 
When the hour agreed on arrives, let 
each neighbor send or carry her dish 
to the newcomers, as a token of 
greetings and welcome into the 
neigltborhood. 

In this way the strangers will feel 
much more at home than if all the 
neighbors had dressed im their best, 
and stiffly called in the usual way. 
If you don’t believe it, just try and 
see. 

N.. €. H. 


THE MOONLIGHT SCHOOL AS A 
SOCIAL FEATURE 


($1 Prize Letter) 
bso I opened school this year, I 


also opened a moonlight school. 
[ have people 85 years old on my 





moonlight register. All the people of 
the community attend our moonlight 
school regularly. Some of the farm- 
ers study arithmetic and farm ac- 
counting, some are learning their let- 
ters, others are learning to sign their 
names and to write generally, others 


study reading and language and 
spelling. After our regular lessons 
are over we have social talks. The 


women take a great interest in these 
social talks. The people at this place 
take so much interest in this night 
school that | have much confidence 
that it would prove a great success 
and become a great social builder in 
any community. [ am anxious to see 
a moonlight school in every com- 
munity in the nation. 


The value of a moonlight school 
as a social meeting place is of un- 
told value, tf mothing more is ac- 
complished than getting the citizens 
together for social conversations. 
Our night school has developed a 
closer and broader community co- 
Operative spirit than any thing that 
we have tried. Farming plans are 
fully discussed at these meetings. 
Livestock raising is an important 
topic of discussion. Fruit-growing 
receives considerable attention, and 
no doubt will result in a greater pro- 


duction of delicious fruit in this vi- 
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cinity. Let this be our slogan “A 
Moonlight School in every Com- 


munity in Dixie Land.” 
LON ROBERTSON. 
Goin, Tenn. 





Playgrounds for School Children 
VERY mother should ask the ques- 
tions, “Does my _ child play? 
Where is he playing? “What is he 
playing? and “With whom is he play- 
ing? 

Play is essential. Too many schools 
do not put enough stress on it. Par- 
ents and trustees should demand play 
—also playing apparatus. The big 
boys need a baseball diamond, a bas- 
ketball court, then some of the ath- 
letic features. 

The girls—tennis and croquet can 
be arranged for them. For smaller 
children, the little boys want a ball 
diamond, ropes to jump, swings. If 
there are no trees, makes places for 


” 


them. Provide a sand pil€ for the 
smaller ones. Nature sometimes pro- 
vides ditches and banks to make 


“Shoot the Chutes,” ete. The leaders 
must see that all able bodied children 
have something to play. 


E. MONROE. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 





Ammunition 


Every furrow is a trench in which the farmer can fight 
for his country as effectively as the man at the front. It: 


is equally important that he has no defective ammuni- 
tion. Every sack of 


Royster’s Fertilizer 


is given the same rigid inspection by expert chemists as is given to 
the ammunition sent to the front. 


The experience, the skill and the strict enforcement of high stand- 
ards which for 35 years have built the Royster success will be con- 


centrated upon making every sack of fertilizer that bears the => GS R> 
brand a missile of production to combat those of destruction. 


F. 5S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 
MACHINERY 


For Sale—Hercules one Puller—Good 
First cheek for $75 gets it. J. M. C. Nelson, Hassell, 
North Carolina. 


For Sale—Hercules Stump znus 
First check for $75 gets it. J. M. 
North Carolina. 














er—Good 
. Nelson, Tassel, 


For Sale—One New Success Water Wheel—24-inch; 
made by 8S. Morgan Smith Company, together with 
t, gears, couplings, and everything necessary to 
make a complete power unit. Wheel has never been 
purchaser having died before it could be in- 











stalled. We invite correspondence. Everett Hardware 
Company, ham, N. C. 

HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED 
tern Will Will tee Ge ie. “. M. Aomneld, faire 
fax, Va. 





Man of Ability and Experience Desires Permanent 
Position as —— of farm. E. Watson, Badin, 
North Carolina 


Buff Orpingtons—Eggs and stock. Write a P eine 
and show record. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. 


i Orpingtons for Sale—Cock, cockerel, _ and 
pulle: Cook’s strain. he ag for quick sale. Green- 
Beld teens. Salisbury, N. 


I ye for sale 9 a Christian Orpington hens 
and 4 roosters. Will “ of them for $20, or $2 
each. Apply to Mrs. W. Whitaker, Stem, N. C. 











aise 


Single Comb Bete—40 cockerels, from $2 to “$10; 
trios, $10. _E. A. Morrison, Stony Point, - N. C. 
ROCKS 

For Sale—Pure-bred Barred Plymouth Rock Cock- 
erels, $3; puliets, $2.50. Write Mrs. J. L. Hawkins, 
Hatley, Ga. 

Eggs Wanted—By our readers. 
cial January 5th. If you have pure-bred stock and 


egge to sell, send us your advertising quick. The 
Progressive Farmer. 











Annual poultry spe- 





TURKEYS 


Bourbon Red Turkeys—Toms, Me hens, $4. Mrs. 
Charlie Nicholson, Stage Junction, Va. 
White Holland Turkeys for ea “raga $5; hens, 
aa H. C. McKeel, Waltonsburg, N. C. 

ronzs, Non-relative Giant 
For breeding stock only. 














Champion Winners— 
Guaranteed satisfactory. 
February. Robert Davis, Siler 





*hi 
Sal 


Tobacco Panes 





January, 
City, N. ’c. 





Wan $125 
for r ht man. _ Experience Rag 
_ Bh age ‘or rig ~ - = 





WYANDOTTES 





e give ins 
Co. ¥-54, Danville, Va. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES _ 


Learn 





at Home or School—Shorthand, Bookkeeping. 











Positions guaranteed. Tuition on credit. Edwards 
College, Winston, N. C. 
BERRSHIRES 
a Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm. Petersburg, 


Virgini 


eee Pigs—Good quality; good breeding ; ay 
prices. Valley Home Farm, Raleigh, N. C., Route 


Registered Berkshires—Pigs 9 weeks old, aie 
wae weigh 40 pounds, short nose, lohg bodied type, 
price $15 each. Pure-bred Rhode Island Red cock- 
erel, ready for service, $2. Oak Lawn Farm, Grays- 

eo, 











DUROC-JERSEYS- 


Durocs—Good bunch of boar pigs from best blood 
lines. Brier Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga. 


Registered Duroc-Jerseys—Finest strain pigs, 
gilts, boars. Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 


Duroc-Jersey —— and Defender breed- 
ing. Ayrshire cattle. J. A. Mahaffey, Greer, 8. C. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Buy — from McMahan Bros. Sevier- 
ville, Ten 


oes Poland-China Hogs—Bred sows, bred 

Its, service boars; pigs, both sexes, any age. All 

immuned acainst cholera. Big Type. W. W. 
Johnson, Danville Ky. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


For Sale—Southern Range Ewes and Goate—In car 
lots. Roadview Farm, Marion, Ala. 








bred 


























Prize Winning White Wyandottes for Sale—Reason- 
able. le. Marion Medlin, Cary, N. C. 
For Sale—Choice lot Partridge Wyandottes. Rea- 
sonable prices. Mrs. Will Payne, Ellenboro, N. C. 
MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Selling Off One Hundred Single Comb Buff Orping- 
ton Chickens and Bourbon Red Turkeys—October, 
and D Miss Julia Jones, Tobacco- 

ville, N. C. 


~ Have You Pure-bred Stock and Eggs to Sell?—Our 
readers want all you can spare. Advertise in our 
annual poultry special, January 4ih. Rates low—re- 
sults big. The Progressive Farmer. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BEANS 


Wanted—90 bushels of Wilson Black Soy Beans 
and 90 Pots of cowpeas. E. M. Timberlake, 
Orange, Va 


For Sale— Fanta Ninety Day, or Early Speckled 
velvet beans, $1.60 per bushel, f.o.b. Warthen, Ga. 
W. #H. Franks, Warthen, Ga. 

Yellow Sar Soy Beans, $3.50 bushel; Chinese 
Velvet beans, $2.50 bushel; 90-Day Velvet beans, $2 
bushel; Osceola Velvet beans, $3.50 bushel. Kirby 
Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 

BERMUDA 


Bermuda Grass Seed—Purest quality. Send for free 









































pound in 100-pound s 
per pound. Delivered your station. R. 
Box A, Yuma, Arizona. 

CABBAGE 


Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage a 25 per 
1, 000. Frazier Plant Co., Katesville, N. 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants for Sale—$2_ per, hes 000; 
25c per 190. D. M. Stanton, LaGrange, N. 


tt & Son, 














ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


For Sale—2 Registered Angus cows, 4 and 5 yeart, 

old, weigh o- 1,000 pounds, due to calve in March, 

r 200 each. 2 nice young bulis, 11 and 14 

months old, weigh 575 and 675 pounds, price $100 and 
$125. John 8. Milne, Henderson, N. C. 


GUERNSEYS 


Sale—One pure-bred Guernsey bull, 5 years old, 
«A a“ aaa D. 8. Hayworth, High Point, 











HOLSTEINS 


Raise Early Spring Cabbage—Get Frost- or jaan 
Claremont. —s $1.25 thousand, from G. W. Murray, 
Cl aremont, N. 


saad 300 The: 500 $1; 1,000 $1.75, 
ye Council & Wosnklin, Va. 


postpaid. J. 





~e ‘abbage ~ Plants—Earliest ‘varieties, § 35c hundred; 
500 $1; 1,000 $1.75, postpaid. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Southern Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 


For Early Spring Cabbage—Set your plants now. 
Frost-proof Plants: 75c, 500; $1.50 1,000. East Vir- 





For 
@ beau 
North C 
Missive 


le Holstein Calves. Meridian College, Meridian, 
ppi. 





os Holstein-Friesian Cattle—Sired by grand- 
son King of the Pontiacs, out of heavy producing 
dams. Bulls only. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Jos. Samuels, Orange, Va. 
JERSEYS 


Bull Calf for Sale. 
N. C. 








Registered Jersey John D 


Foard, Statesville, 
| Registered Jersey Bag Calf—From the famous 
Wright herd. Finest pedigree. Two ronths old. 
Fifty dollars. Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 








Registered Jersey | Cattle—Sired by grandson Derry’s 
Golden Jolly, out of heavy producing dams. Bulls 3 
to 9 mon A few good heifers. Prices reasonable. 
Batisfaction guaranteed. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 


HORSES AND MULES 
A Three-year Colt for Sale or Exchange i dairy 
cows. J. O. Boone, Route 2, Lumberton, N. 








oe ex- 


change ~, auto or cattle. Chas. Benthall, Wood- 


land, N 


Make the Children Happy Christmas—Buy them 
Shetland ponies. Beautiful ones, $50 to $80. Road- 
lew Stock Farm, Marion, Ala 


DOGS 
Bird Dogs. Osco Eller, Wilkesboro, N. C. 


“Wanted a Coon D Dog. on Trial. R. M. ~ Winslow, 


Bushnell, Fla. 


Wanted—Shepherd Dog—Cattle driving. 
Boardman, Fla. 


For ih ae Scotch Collie Dogs—5 months oid; 
both sexes. J. A. Mahaffey, een: 8. C. 


For ais Hicaate, od or opossums, squirrels, 
rabbits. Cheap. Geo. ~ East Durham, N. C. 


“Black Belt Collie hts Sterling, Ga., will ex- 
eae Lovelady Collies for pure-bred chickens. Write 
CK. 














Box 9%, 











Airedales—Greatest hunters known. 25 bred matrons 
for sale. Pups, grown dogs, spayed bitch pups. Col- 
lie pups, matrons. P. L. Savage, St. Charles, Ill. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Jersey Bulls and Heifers—To reduce my young stock 

am offering grand-sons of Noble of Oaklands, Em- 
minent the Great, Golden Fern’s Lad, at greatly re- 
duced prices. Heifers coming fresh, Jany, will not be 
able to continue these reductions long, order promptly. 
Will have another crop of Poland-China pigs for ~ 
uary delivery. Baus faction guaranteed. Wm. G. 
Houston, Fairfield, V 


POULTRY AND EGGS 




















Don’t Forget—Annual Poultry Special, January 5th! 
Send your advertisements in at once. Advertisements 
received after December 27th will miss that great is- 
sue. The Progressive Farmer. 


GEESE 


Wild Geese—Very rare. Truly mated, $10 pair. 
J. F. Pollard, Greenville, N. C. 


LEGHORNS 


25 Fine Single Comb Buff Leghorn Cockerels—From 
noted laying str: $2 apiece. Cottage Home Poul- 
try Yards, Millboro, N 


Barron White So ig Cockerels for Sale only— 
Hatched from eggs direct from importer breeder (284- 
egg strain), $3 each. D. H. Reel, Iron Station, N. C. 























ORPINGTONS ~ 
Beautiful Buff Orpington Cochencie—$3 each. Mrs. 
W. J. Marshall, Crewe, Va 


ginia Plant Farm, Franklin, Va., Route 1 


Are You a Community Builder? 


OMMUNITIES are either noted for 

something or for nothing. If a 
town or community is noted for de- 
velopment or achievement that 
makes it a better place to live than 
the average community it is due to 
coooperative activity Of men and wo- 
tien who live in the community or 
town that becomes famous for its 
cooperative spirit. No such com- 
munity has ever been developed 
except where men and women bury 
their petty jealousies and come to- 
gether in team work. There can be 
no cooperative community without 
the development of a closer human 
and social relationship, and when 
this is done it makes tthe town or 
community a better place to live, and 
every individual resident of a town 
or community who does his part in 
all forms of codperative community 
activity can be correctly classed as a 
community builder, and the world is 
made bigger and better by his having 
lived in it. It all depends upon a wil- 
lingness to perform community ser- 
vice in cod6peration with other indi- 
vidual units that go to make up the 
town or community. 

Men and women cannot codperate 
with each other on a basis of mis- 





LEARN TO SAVE THE LITTLE 
SUMS 


JH first step in forming the saving 
habit is to be mindful of the value of 
little things. Small sums saved increase 
as the snowball rolls down hill. Pen- 
nies soon make dimes, dimes dollars and 
the dollars, as the years pass, mount up 
into the hundreds and thousands. Teach 
your boy the advantage of having a bank 
account, which shovld be opened with 
small savings. The boy who will not 
open a savings account until he has accu- 
mulated five or ten dollars to deposit is 
not likely to form the saving habit. 

Some of the biggest fortunes represent 
the amassing of small sums. The soft 
drinks that have put millions in the pock- 
ets of a few men are but a nickel a drink 
or bottle. The tobacco trust that has 
amassed millions accumulated it largely 
through the sale of cigarettes at five cents 
per package. Let a boy learn the ad- 
vantage of small savings and soon he 
will have large ones to invest.—Edge- 
field Advertiser. 














Frost-proof Cabbage PI Jants—Express, $1 per 1,000; 
parcel post, $1.50 per 1,000; 10,000 for $7 . Imme- 
diate shipment. D. Cc. 3 Proctor, Pembroke, Cc 


Cabbage Plants for Spring ea ~out- 
doors. 1,000 to 20,000, $1 per thousand. Over this 
amount, 85c per thousand, f.0.b. Driver, Va. Brink- 
ley Tros., Driver, Va. 

300 Frost-proof Cabbage Plants, 75c; 500, $1.25; 
1,000, $2, postpaid. Express: 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, 
$1.25 per thousand. Barrain prices on large lots. 











Leading varieties; packed in damp moss. The Dixie 
Plant Co. nt Co., 1] Hawkinsville, Ga. 

~Fulwood’s Cabbage Plants—Ready for immediate 
shipment. Varieties: Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch. Prices: by 
mail, postpaid, 500 for $1.25; 1,000 for $2.25; by ex- 
press (not peepene). 1,000 for $1.50; 5,000 at $1.25 
per 1,000; 10, Satisfac- 


0 and over at $1 per 1,000. 
ion guaranteed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants—Best varieties; hardy stock. I 
have twenty-five million plants now up and growing. 
Can fill any size order, and will promise prompt ship- 
ment and full count. Prices: $1.40 per thousand; 
five thousand, $1.25 per thousand; ten thousand and 
over, 90c per thousand. Book your orders now for 
December, January and February_shipments, and be 
sure of getting your plants. Joe J. Battle Stock and 
Plant Farms, Moultrie, Ga. 


COTTON 


Toole’s Improved Cotton Seed—G. L. Toole, Aiken 
South Carolina. 


Cleveland Big Boll cote Seed—Allen’s Town and 
Country Farms, Hoschton. Gs. 


Cotton Seed—Blue aT first prize at fair. W. 
H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. C. 


Improved Cleveland B 
per bushel, fo.b. 
Beulaville, N. C. 


For Sale—Langford’s Improved Cotton Seed—1l 
bushel, $4; 8 bushels, $10; 5 bushels, ity 8s. J. 
ngford, originator and breeder, Royston, Ga. 


Toole’s Early Prolific Cotton Seed—Originator and 
grower of Toole’s cotton seed. Write for prices and 
testimonials. W. W. Toole, Augusta, Ga., Rt. 4. 


Express Cotton—Earliest, most prolific, upland long 

staple. Marketed first bale county this year. FEspe- 
cially selected seed, three dollars bushel; ten bushels, 
$25. Shipp & Brown, Finleyson, Ga 


Six Hundred Bushels Carefully Selected CYeveland 
Big Boll Cotton. Sced—One sixty bushel, ten-bushel 
lots and over. Less amounts, one seventy-five, here. 
Cash with order. BE. W. Bryant, _Laurinburg, N. C. 


“Mitchell’s Re-Improved King ‘Cotton Seed—The 
latest improved, faultless bred, earlier, more prolific, 
larger boll, larger yield. For safety order quick, $7.50 
per 100-pound sack under seal and guarantee. Su- 
gar Loaf Cotton Farm, Youngsville, N. C. 




















Boll Cotton Seed for Sale— 
eulaville. W. D. Brown, 

















Cleveland Improved Cotton Seed, $2.50 bushel; 
King’s Re-Improved, $2.75 bushel; Mexican oni Boll, 
$3 bushel; Toole’s Prolific, $2.25 bushel; Dixie Wilt 


Resistant, $3 bushel. It is not to early to place 
your order for Farm Seeds that you are going to 
need. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, C. 


Vandiver’s Heavy Fruiter Cotton—40 bolls make 
pound, Largest per cent lint. No anthracnose. No 
boll weevils. Private gin, private culler. We origi- 
nated this wonderful cotton. Best all-round cotton 
grown. Seed going like hot cakes. Act quickly. 
Write for facts and proofs from your own state. Spe- 
cial price on seed for early delivery. Va ndiver Seed 
Co., Lavonia, Ga. 


Three Bales Per Acre—Record of Manley’s Cotton. 
Early, prolific, resists drouth, winds and diseases. 
Doubled yield of other varieties in weevil sections. 
Most lint, best price. Have 
special gin and culler. Write for facts and proofs 
from your own state and special delivered price on 














early orders. No boll weevils. 8. Manley, Carnes- 
ville, Ga. 


» 


trust and suspicion, or when they 
nurse and cultivate little jealousies 
against each other. And it is equally 
true that a man or woman who re- 
fuses to work for community uplift, 
unless he or she is placed in the lead, 
can never be a community builder, 
for a real community builder works 
anywhere and everywhere that the 
call comes for service. Some of the 
best community leaders we have ever 
known were unconscious of the fact 
that they were leaders. They were 
too busy in community service to 
stop to consider how they ranked in 
leadership. he G; 





Farmers Need Incubators 


N° FARM equipment is complete 

in this present day and age with- 
out a good incubator and brooding 
device. The patriotic farmer of the 
hour, fighting in the “second line of 
defense” will not go into battle un- 
prepared. In the words of Mr. W. P. 
Priebe, of the United States Food 
Administration, “Farmers without in- 
cubators are like an army without 
arms.” 


The average farmer does not make 
the effort he should to hatch early so 
that the chicks will have the advan- 
tage of a longer and more favorable 
growing season. Late hatched chicks 
rarely, if ever, attain the size of those 
hatched earlier. Early hatching like- 
wise influences early maturity and 
that means early egg production. 
Hens do not generally go broody ear- 
ly in the season. They cannot be de- 
pended on for early hatching. It is 
the profitable bird, the winter layer, 
that is showing the early broodiness. 
She has been laying during the sea- 
son of short production and high 
prices and is following Nature’s in- 
stinct to want to sit and raise her 
young. Incubators are essential, 





therefore, both to hatch early when 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


broody hens are scarce and for the 
added important reason that the hens 
which are broody early in the season 
should be broken up and returned to 
laying so that their eggs may be used 
for hatching. It is the winter layer 
whose blood should be perpetuated. 





Give Flowers for Christmas Gifts 


r YOU have the old time hardy 


chrysanthemums, share with your 
neighbors and friends. You cannot 
do a sweeter, kindlier thing in these 
times than add all in your power to 
the beauty of the world. There is so 
much, alas! that we cannot do, but 
this one thing we can. If you have 
a flower garden at all, so many plants 
will spring up from self-sowed seed,— 
give some to others; share the flow- 
ering shrubs, most of them sprout 
from the roots, and start rose cut- 
tings. Many of the most beautiful 
things I have were given me, and ev. 
ery spring I bless the.giver and I’ve 
tried to pass on the beauty and fra- 
grance as it was passed on to me 
years ago. If there isn’t much meney 
for the Christmas gifts, could any- 
thing be better than a flowering 


shrub from your garden or a clump of 


old fashioned perennials? 
MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON. 





Virginia Farmers’ Union Urges 
Legislation 


"TRE recent convention of the Vir- 

ginia State Farmers’ Unien at 
Lynchburg, adopted a legislative pro- 
gram favoring: 

1. Definite salaries for county offi- 
cials in lieu of fees in cases where 
there would be no marked increase in 
total payments; 

2. A budget system for all county 
and state expenditures; 

3. Remedying of the objectionable 
features of the mechanic’s lien law; 

4. A more adequate dog law uni- 
form throughout the state instead of 
the present system of forcing coun- 
ties to adopt the state law; 

5. A fixing of a commission of 1 
per cent for selling tobacco instead of 
2% per cent as allowed under present 
laws; 

6. A penalty for making heavy hauls 
over dirt roads in bad weather; 

7. A protest against executive ses< 
sion of legislative committees; 

8. A more efficient vagrancy law. 

The Federal government was also 
asked to take steps towards the regu- 
lation of prices of all farm impleé- 
ments and machinery. President 
Thornhill was re-elected legislative 
agent of the Union; to use his utmost 
efforts to bring about the enactment 
of the Union’s program. W. 





Virginia-Carolina Tobacco Markets 


LL the markets of Virginia have brighten- 

ed somewhat as the holiday season ap- 
proaches and the deliveries grow larger as 
the days grow shorter. At Richmond a mile 
lion pounds averaged 24 cents, while some 
good lots reached 40 cents. The absence of 
g00d wrappers is noticeable generally and 
strange to say the price of those goods fail 
to keep pace with the limited supply. 

At Drakes Branch fully 200,000 pounds 


changed hands at good prices; dark leaf is” 


coming in here in fairly large quantities; 
there is also much sweet air-cured stock. 

At Lynchburg 862,000 pounds were sold on 
an up-grade price; darker averaging 26 
cents and light 35 cents, Air-cured leaf 
brings surprisingly high prices right along, 
and the demand is good for smoked goods. 
Sales this season, 5,542,389 pounds. 

At Rocky Mount 850,000 pounds sold 
slightly under 33 cents. The higher grades 
having dropped slightly in values. Nearly 
twenty million pounds have been sold here 
this season at over 29% cents. 

At South Boston over a million pounds 
were sold at an average of 34 cents, medium 
grade holding up well with a slight drop in 
specially good leaf. Buyers expect larger de- 
liveries right along. 

At Winston-Salem the November sales of 
6,666,250 pounds averaged nearly 35 cents 
while 1,750,000 sold last week at an average 
of 36 cents. 





Cock-a-Doodle-Doo! Advertise your breed- 
ing stock and eggs in annual Poultry Special 
January 5 
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1917) 


The Heavy Yielding Fangford Cotton Seed—Grown 
in the Piedmont section of Georgia. 40 boils weigh 
pound; 40 per cent lint. Estrs. big five-lock bolls. 
Write for delivered price and particulars. G. 8S. 
Weldon, Lavonia, Ga. 


Saturday, December 22, 


(21) 1353 








WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 











CORN 





Mexican June Corn—$1 peck; $3.75 bushel. No 
orders less than peck. Order early. Seed scarce and 
freights slow. J. A. Martin, Box 927, Birmingham, 


Alabama. 


6,000 Bushels Yellow Corn Made on 100- Acre ?P lot 
of Land—Send post office money order $1, I will cend 
10 selected ears of this corn to you postpaid. H. H. 








Hobgood, Mapleville, N. Cc. 
PE: AS 
“Wanted to Buy: Cowpea s—Any_ variety. Send sam- 
ple and state lowest price. W. H. Franks, Warthen, 
Georgia. ae a 
Tron Peas, $3. 50 bushel; Brabham Peas, $3.50 bush- 
el; Whippoorwill peas, $3.25 bushel; Cotton Patch 
peas, $3.50 bushel; Mixed peas, $3.15 bushel; Clay 
peas, $3. 40 bushel. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 


South Carolina. 








PEC AN TREES = 
Bass 


. alienate 
——<—— 
All About Papershell Pecan n Culture—Free. 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. — 

mple Big Pecan Nuts Free Landowners, write 
a samples and prices of trees. Southern Nut 
Tree Nurseries, Thomasville, Ga. 








Papershell Pecan Trees Should Be Set Out Imme- | 


$1 each gets 
Bass Papershells 
Guaranteed true to 


diately for best results. 


bred-up Stuarts, Success and 





ng, thrifty and vigorous trees. 
aie 4 Tawelate shipment. Your money returned 
if you are not perfectly satisfied. Order today. Bass 
Papershell Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 
WHE: A’ r ate 
“For r Salo—Blue Stem Whe: t—$3.25 bushel; Georgia 


Ga. 


grown. O. BR owry, Douglas, 


“MISCELLANEOU Ss SEEDS AND ‘PLANTS | 
varieties. 
Write_ for 
Va., 





Genuine Cabbage we fiona tae /Seeds—All 
our order now for spring sowing 
Sane: ei East Virginia Plant Farm, Franklin, 
Route 1. a eae 4 
ou rnon. Vines—Full grown. Will produce 
sation of erape juice yearly. For quick results buy 
our big rooted, 5-year-old vines, $5 each. All re- 
placed free that do not live. G@. S. Walker, Trotville, 
North Carolina. 


“Tall Home Grown wn Seed jeed Rye—$2. 5; 
Red Rust oy oats, $1.05; prolific 


: Abruzzi, $3. 50; 
seed wheat, re- 
seamless bags, 








ed, $2.9 All in new Triple B, : E 
oes: of 3% 2% bushels or more. J. HB. Coulter, Con- 
nellys Springs, N.C. J is 

e Plants—Frost- “proof. ~ Millions now ready 
poe tbbage,, Pia shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston. efield, Succession, 
Flat Duteh, Drumhead. Expr 500, 75e; 1,000, 

.50; 5,000 and over $i. Paré el post paid 500, 
$1.2 25: 1,000, $2. Sweet potato plants, $1.50, 1,000. 
Wholesale and retail. Clark Plant Company, Thomas- 
ville, Ga. . 
————<—<$—$—<—__ 
ARR RRR RD 

$8 ried Apples—l5c pound; Trish. ‘potatoes, $1.80 
bushel. . Cash Pith order. Luther Cobb, Culberson, 


North Carolina. | 
re Georgia Cane_ Syrup—Best grade, | new “parrels, 
34 F valtona, 22, f.o.b. Climax, Georgia. . Town- 
send, Climax, Ga. 
hs do not do your printing we both th lose.” e.” Ask 
my, & “a amples and prices. Printing Department, 
Oxtord Orphanage, N. C. 
rurner’s Almanac for 1918—12c prepaid. 
dars, courts, etc. Special articles; 104 
from dealer or The Times, Raleigh, N. 
terials for all kinds of fruits “and “yege- 
etre I carry the only complete line in the South. 





All calen- 
Pata Buy 


bles. 7, 
Write me for prices and directions. J. W Woolfolk, 
General Distributor, Fort Valley, (c) ee 
“Farm Bookkeeping is Necessary for Your Success 


Will send blank books for 
book of instructions which will 
Horace D. Murray, Attorney, 


and son’s education. 
year’s record and my 
teach you, for $2. 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 


30 Days I will ship one 36-pound ind feather bed 
MH. pair feather pillows weighing 6 pounds for 
$12. All new feathers; best ticking. Old reliable 

post card will bring catalog and order 


ealer, A 
Loy D. ¥. Martin, Quitman, Ga. 


While the Sugar Famine is on, try our “Famous 
Sugar House’ molasses. For few weeks we will sell 
in fifty-gallon barrels, fifty cents; 5-gallon kegs,, 12c 
higher; ten-gallon kegs, 10c gallon higher; thirty-gal 
lon kegs, 8c gallon higher. Our contract lasts only a 
few weeks longer. Better buy quick. Cash with order. 
Winston _( Grain_ Co., Winston, — N. 


T¥ords . Start “Easy in Cold W canes if you use our 
new 1918 Carburetor; 34 miles per gallon guarantee ; 
one-third more power. Use cheapest gasoline or half 
kerosene. Quickly starts cold motor, even at zero 
and moves right off with full power. No spitting or 
popping. Slow speed on high. Fits exactly. Attach 
it yourself. 30 off list where no agents. Big profits 
selling our goods. We fit all motors. Write for 30- 
day trial offer and money-back guarantee. The Air- 
— Carburetor Co., 508 Madison Street, Dayton, 


~ OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


PR 
Farms in Indiana. 
Indiana. 


Wanted—Place to raise “stock on shares. 
empt. Stock, Rayne, La., 


oo 


1,000 Acres—Well timbered, 65 

















Zeltine Johnston, Indianapolis, 


~ Draft ex- 





oe - sale, 
Henry A. 








or rent 1 to 5 years, cash or part crop. 
Bowen, Pinetown, _N. C., R. nh 
200-Acre Farm — About — halt cleared; soll well 
drained. Makes good crops every year. Plenty of 
buildings. One mile to good school and church. If 
interested see J. J. Beard, at Rex, Robinson Co., 
North Carolina. Be om. ere 
For Sale—225 Acres. “of cut- ‘over la n Burke 
County, two miles railroad station, well watered. 


Admirably adapted for cattle, fruit and general farm- 
ing. A bargain at ten dollars per acre. Fifty other 
Insurance Co., 


farms for per Salisbury Realty & 
t Cc. 


vury, N. 






“Send for 





You Can Do Bet iter on a Southern F arm— 
a year’s subscription free to our beautifully illus- 
trated magazine, The Southern HomesSeeker, which 
tells all about good, low priced land and Southern 
opportunities. Write F. H. LaBaume, Agr’l. Agt., N. 
& W. Ry., 4 443 Arcade Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 


Florida fands—Maturing early cotton; avoiding boll 
weevil; affording year-round grazing and plenty water 
livestock ; producing fruits and vegetables during sea- 
son when prices are highest; prices most reasonable 
compared with present and rapidly increasing values. 
Particulars free. J. B. Ransom, First National Bank 
Bldg. , Tampa, Fla. 











For Sale—Fine Farm—Especially adapted to fine 





bright tobacco; also grain, grass, clover, alfalfa, stock, 
etc.; located within three miles of good town, on im- 
proved road. ‘This is fine land. Some good timber. 
New seven-room dwelling, hot and cold water in 
house. New stock barn and usual outbuildings, Con- 
tains 270 acres; is a good farm and fine home. Price 
for a quick sale, $7,000. Terms will be made if 
wanted. Write for complete description of this and 
Other money-making farms. The Realty Company of 
Virginia, Inc., Blackstone, Va. 

Who Wants a Sunshine Home in the famous Pecos 
Valley, New Mexico? An irrigated farm home that 
should pay for itself on two crops of cotton under 
Present conditions. 30ll weevil and other cotton de- 
Stroying pests unknown. An ample and never-failing 
Supply of good irrigating water by gravity canal. 


Often two bales of cotton and over six tons of cured 
Pea green alfalfa to tho acre annually. One-fifth 
cash, balance easy terms to people understanding cot- 
ton and alfalfa growing. For full particulars name 
this paper and address W. C. Rarig, Ransom Hotel, 
San Antonlo, Texas. 


our famous | 
in | 


pet conn nn VA 





AND THE PIG IS YOUR'N 
BERKSHIRE & TAMWORTH 
PIGS. 


SOLD ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN. 
EVERY PIG HAS A PEDIGREE, 
AND ENTITLED TO REGISTRATION. 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 
DURHAM. N C. 














BERKSHIRES—Special: my 3 Boars that I showed at 
Raleigh this fall. One of them Ist prize winner, the 
other 2nd prize and headed lst prize herd; and my 2nd 
prize under 6 months boar. This boar will be sold at 
a very atl price. Pigs from my undefeated show 
sows now ready for sale. Everything guaranteed every 
thing registered. LEROY HALL, HILLSBORO, N. C 





TAYLOR PLANTATION 


BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, 


Oxford Lads and Eminent families. 
no better blood than these famous proved families. 


Write for descriptions and prices 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 





Blue Bell, Tormentor, 


You know there is 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 








STOCK—CATTLE—HOGS 


One Registered Duroc Boar, 


Thirty Grade Duroc Shoats, 


two to three years old, 
300 pounds, $40 to $50 each. 


J. EE. WIGGINS, 


One Jet Black Canadian Pony, 


14 months old, 
pounds, 
heavy serice, 


Ten Half Duroc and Half Tamworth Shoats 





same weight, 
dition. 


One Grade Jersey Heifer, fresh, female calf, 3 weeks old, $65. 


One Pure-bred Jersey Bull Calf 
Eight Grade Tamworth, Essex, 0. I. C., and Duroc Sows— 


two saenthe in farrow, by Duroc boar, 


Pare-bred and Grade 


female, 12 years old, wr gentle, 
about 650 pounds, $12 

weight nias 225 pounds and 250 
deep cherry red, big bone type, ready for 


weight 


$18 to $30 pair. 
weighing 40 to 80 pounds, 


25c pound—all in fine, thrifty con- 


Six months old, ready for service, fawn col- 
9 ored, weight about 375 or 400 pounds, $45. 


registered, weighing 200 to 


SUNBURY, N. C. 








DUROC-JERSEY 


PPPPP PPP IPA PARA 





» 
DEFENDER PRINCE, A GRAND CHAMPION 
The demand is great, but we are prepared to meet the 
wants of the people. We can supply for immediate 
delivery pigs of all ages, in pairs or trios, properly 
mated. Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any 
quantity. 
on time. 


KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 


MODERN TYPE 
DUROCS 
ForSale, All Ages ang in 


Any Quantity. Pairs and 
Be Mated NoAkin. 


Credit eacdite(-yem ce) Responsible 
arties 





RGROVE,N.C. 








50—Registered Duroc Gilts-~50 


SALE 
Will sell one or a pe Be Will sell them bred 
or open. These gilts will be bred during the 
month of December for spring farrow. 
First come first served. Write at once. 


E. S. MAYES, 


Box E, Springfield, Ky. 














REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 


Selling a brood sow at this time, according to the 
United States phere of Agriculture, is like kill- 
ing the goose that Jaid the golden eggs. I will sell 
some first prize Boars, 7 months Boar, Sows (bred), 
and good pigs for sale. G. C. COX, Ramseur, N. Cc: 


POLAND-CHINAS 








One Registered 


Big Type Poland-China Boar 


Sixteen months old. Weight 400 pounds. 
Premium Winner. 
Few Choice Pigs, be delivered last of December, 
1917; sex no kin. Pedigrees furnished. Good 
bargain from premium winners, from large Big 
Type Boars and Sows. 


W. J. DUPREE, Walstonburg, N.C. 
O. Ff. Cs. 

















0. I. 1. C.’s. Booking “orders 
for pigs of Sept. and Oct. 
farrow at $15 each; $28 per 
pair, no-akin, 8-10 weeks 
old, pedigreed. Service 
boars, weight 100 Ibs., $80; 
75-M. boars $22.50. Best 
of breeding. 

- 1. Owen, Bedford, Va. 
0 | ie , and CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred 

A. &. S$ Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois. 
—N. C. John Orion No. 69221— 


State Fair Winner, and Sire of Winne 
Sire, John’s Orion; dam by Highland King. "it you 
want a 3-year, 700-pound boar, with a reputation, 
is your chenee. Price for fuick sale $150. 

















here 
J. J. JOROAN & SONS, McCULLERS, N. C. 


Those who cannot pay cash can buy from us~ 

















Farm Located = Mile from Warren Plains, N. 


Write for Catalog. 





O16” 





Just Received—50 HEAD JERSEY HEIFERS—Just Received 


11ICH WILL BE SO 
At Public Auction, on My of rene at 12 O'Clock Noon, January 10, 1918. 
C., on Portsmouth Branch F 
tel and Automobile Accommodations at Norlina wad Wan — ae 


This stock is tuberculin tested and from the best producing dairy herd of Ohio. 
and dams which have official tests ranging from 300 to 475 pounds of butter fat in ten months. 


W. A. CONNELL. 


By registered sires 


Warren Plains, N. C. 








O. I. C's. 


Service Boars all : sold. “CHOICE PIGS, 
8 to 10 weeks, $15; pairs no akin, 
$28; trios, $40; registered. My herd has never been 
defeated when shown. Some stock out of Va. State 
Champion sow and sired by Va. State Champoin boar. 
Stock must be as represented or money refunded. 
R. Q@. OWEN, Route |, BEDFORD, VA 





TAMWORTHS 


wn 














ad 


— Tamworths Our Specialty _— 
Pigs for Sale at Reasonable Pric 
All well bred and — Ay good individuals offered 


Sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM D. J. 
R. F. D. No. 1, Winston- see eo. 


TAMWORTHS *° “o>, sae c= 


Largest Exhibition Herd in the South. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
South Carelina. 





Columbia, 


| 


{ 


_HOLSTEINS 


area eae an aa ata aaa aaa ee 








PURE-BRED 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


ARE IN BIG DEMAND 


Not only in the South, but throughout the 
whole United States. The records of all 
breeds show that pure-bred Holseins give 
the largest yields of milk, cream and butter- 
fat. They have been proven the most profit- 
able breed. 
Write for Free Information. 
THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA, 


BRATTLEBORO, VY. 





Box 180, 

















ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


PARR en % 


I am utes 8 num- 

ABERDEEN- -ANGUS. ber of young bulls, 

cows and heifers. 

good individuals and well bred, at moderate prices. 
Stock registered. 

J. D. BLACKWELL, FAYETTE, MISSOURI. 


ANGUS CATTL Strains. Bulls ready for 


service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 
po cr rm handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 











istered in P. S. coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ibs. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 
GUERNSEYS 





FOR SALE 
Guernsey 


Bull 


Calves 


of May Rose breeding—Prices 
reasonable. 


WADDINGTON FARM 


WHEELING WEST VIRGINIA 














REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


All Ages and Sex 
headed by Albany Fairfax and 
Blackstone. 


Also Shetland Ponies—all ages. 


Write Us. 
BONA ALLEN STOCK FARM, 
Buford, Georgia. 


Heard Donald 














RED POLLS 


MR. FARMER OF THE SOUTH:—_ 


You have an opportunity to make good in the Cattle 
Rusiness if you will breed Red Poll Cattle. If you 
are raising beef, Red Polls will give you more quality 
and more pounds of flesh for a given amount of feed 
than any other breed. If you are a dairyman, Red 
Polls will not reduce your milk supply and will give 
you calves that are more profitable. 

Have large herd—all registered and all U. S. Tu- 
berculin Tested. Write your wants, or better still, 
come and look them over. 


OAK GROVE STOCK FAR 
E. B. Craddock, Prop., Cluster ‘Springs, Va, 





| Newman & Bowles, 


Both sexes, all ages, best , 














2 Splendid Bull 
Kentucky Holsteins at Farmers’ Prices. 
Females, various ages. Service Bulls. Brilliant suc- 
cess_of our cattle in the show ring and in making 
A. R. Records prove their superiority. Especially 
desirable for Southern buyers because of acclimation. 
Reasonable prices. Dependable warranty. 
Kaintuckee Farm, Bardstown, Ky. 


SHORTHORNS 


Calves 





LAID SRE ea 
i PRAPRPRR ARRAY 





—— THE SHORTHORN 
Is the Breed for You 


SHORTHORN STEERS are repeatedly and con- 
sistently topping the leading markets, 


SHORTHORN COWS are making milk 
up to 17,000 pounds in one year. 





records 


A Minnesota Cow has exceeded this 

reco - 
ing the highest core in a contest with 706 = 
all dairy breeds competing. : 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 














HORSES AND MULES 


PO ne een 
ee 

















Kentucky Mammoth 

wargest and finest Bho on 
ered Jacks we have ever 
been able to offer our 
trade. Our prices reason- 
able. Every jack guaran- 
a, — us early and 

entire i 

Write today _ — 


Te Kentucky Jack Farm, 


E. Wright, Owner, 
Junction City, Kentuck 
Established 1884, —_ 














OAKWOOD FARM 
15 Jacks for Sale 


I make a Specialty of Jacks and 
Jennets. All registered and all 
warranted. Prices reasonable. 
Also Registered Combined 
allion. 
A. B. HARLAN, 
Columbia, Tennessee. 
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When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 
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| WILL SHIP YOU 


THIS PIANO FREE 


ON 30 Days’ Trial 


CRAFTS 
GRAND PIANO is not found to 
swectent toned piano you have ever 
heard, you m turn it to n and I will 
pay freight BOTH WAYS. 


va daa pid 


Py 





iveeeeeeeeos 





My Personal Guarantee 


You have my personal guarantee to replace 
the piano at any time if defective in ma- 
terial or workmanship. If yeu can write a 
stronger guarantee, write it, I will sign it. 


CRAFTS CABINET GRAND PIANOS are 
guaranteed for a lifetime. 


At the end of that time if this 
CABINET 
be the 


No Money in Advance 


Write today for beautiful catalog. 


We have in stock these slightly used 
second-hand pianos at bargain prices: 


Emerson 


I want you to test the CRAFTS CABINET 
GRAND PIANO in the quiet of your own 
home. I want you to be the judge, your 
friends the jury. I will be satisfied with 


former price $400, now 
the verdict. 


Crafts former price $400, now $ 
Gabler former price $50¢, now 
Stieff ; former price $400, now $ § 
Kimball former price $450, now 
Crafts . .. former price $4150, now 
Crafts Player... former price $750, now 
Crafts Player. former price $750, now ¢ 
Small Upright. former price $450, now f 
Square Pianos from $15 up 


Three Years to Pay 


I allow you to arrange your own terms of 
payment for these guaranteed pianos. My 
“ontract is very liberal. In case of death I 
cancel unpaid balance and give your family 
receipt in full. 








Send today for bargain 
Fifty music lessons free 3 
of a CRAFTS CABINET GRAND PIANO. 
Use this coupon. Tear out and sign today. 
Old instruments taken in exchange. 


bulletin 
‘ to every purchaser 
Write today for full particulars E 








“OASAMEUUSAUAUUNUCAUODDENGANSCUEUUNG ANE ACAD ELIATNUERL tRNA NCA TTO TESTA CTUA MI 


President. 





A. J. Crafts, President, 
A. J. Crafts Piano Co., 

218-220 North 2nd Street. 
Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sir: — Please send 
FREE OF CHARGE, the 
which I have checked below 
( ) CRAFTS BEAUTIFUL CATALOG. 
( ) CRAFTS BARGAIN BULLETIN. 


me today, 
literature 


Name 
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POT prices have 
bale during the 





| Government 


| had for nearly 











YOUR SCHOOL INTERESTED ? 


Read this letter aloud to your school or to your class and if there is 


write The Progressive Farmer for full particulars 
school pig idea 
popular everywhere. 


enough interest, 


concerning the which is a rattling good one and 





Dear Editors:— 


I have been thinking of 
jistrict, of which I am a 
Progressive Farmer under 
Want you to advise me the 
ure a pure-bred pig 

A goodly number of the schools in this county have a school pig, 
which is fed from the scraps left by the children and these pigs will 


be _ at the @nd of the term and the proceeds applied to the school 
fund. 


having the school children in my school 
trustee to solicit subscriptions for The 
your Progressive Pig Club proposition. I 
number of subscriptions necessary to pro- 


if your proposition does not require too many 
our district, in order to obtain the pig, then I will 
put this on as outlined. 


subscriptions for 
be giad to try to 


Wouid be glad to have you suggest the breed of pig you deem best 
for our needs. Awaiting your reply with interest, I beg to remain, 


Yours very sincerely, 


W. G. PAUL. 
Worth County, Georgia 














| three cents a 


| ported sold for the 
| week last year. 


| the corn is too soft to be cribbed. 
| corn its 


| corn belt 














START THE YEAR RIGHT 
1918 


One of these BINDERS will be sent 
to you upon receipt of 50c or with 
a years’s subscription $1.40. Fora 
3-year subscription $2.00, without 
extra charge. We pay the postage. 


We will send you an INDEX also, 
upon request. 




















STEEL RANGES 


Our weil known “‘Challenge” 
Range makes cooking a pleas- 
ure, Full size with large reser- 
voir, duplex grate, big square 
oven (which bakes evenly top & | [4 
bottom), full size top cook- 
ing space, large open flues, 
perfect fire control, high 
warming closet, Body isl ¥ 
piece 16 guage steel hand- A 
somely nickel trimmed. It 
burns wood, coal, or any fuel. 
nae catalog of the South’s — 

der House gives low price 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 








$1.50 50 for one renewal and one 
new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 


$2 00 for a club of three yearly 
———— subscriptions all sent in 
together—-a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 


We guarante the 
The Progressive Farmer Peden 


advertising we carry. 


—- 





reliability of all the 

















A Monthly Review of Producers’ 


Prices in North Carolina 
COTTON 


advanced 
month, 


about $11 per 
closing around 29 
Contract prices have snown greater 
advances than spots, owing to the fact that 
they were unduly depressed at the beginning 
of the month 

The crop is being marketed gradually, 
therefore we have not experienced the usual 
depression. Holding of farmers are slightly 
in excess of the average A price of 30 
cents will probably bring out 15 per cent, 
35 75 held 


cents, 


35 cents, 75; and 10 per 
for still higher prices. 
Nine million seven hundred and four 
thousand bales had been ginned to Decem- 
ber first, and this is believed to indicate a 
total crop of about 11,000,000 The 
general opinion of the trade is that 
cotton will sell cents, unless the 
should fix prices. This appears 
doubtful considering the wide 
profit cotton manufacturers 


cent would be 


bales, 
cotton 
above 35 


extremely 
margin, of have 
two years. 

North Carolina 
nearly on a par 
during the 


markets have been more 
with those in other states 
month than for 
years. Reports from twenty-six 
show an average price of 28.37 
December ist, and farmers in 
counties on an average report 
30.50 cents. 


past several 
counties 
cents for 
seventeen 
holding for 


COTTON SEED 

HE price of cotton seed has 

75 cents to $1.15 per bushel 
month, the average price 
North Carolina. 

The cotton seed oil mills were put under 
license by the United States Food Adminis- 
tration on November list. They are allowed 
only @ margin of thirteen dollars per ton 
for costs and profits. The price of cotton 
seed oil has been fixed by voluntary agree- 
ment of the mills at $1.31 per gallon and of 
meal at $49.50 a ton for North Carolina. 

CORN 


HE price of corn for November on the 

Chicago market ranged from $1.88 to $2.25 
per bushel for white and $2.08 to $2.35 for 
yellow corn. This is an advance of about 
bushel for white corn and a 
considerable more for yellow corn over the 
previous month. The average price of corn 
reported for twenty-five counties in North 
Carolina the last month was $1.74 as com- 
pared with $1.71 per bushel for October. The 
range of prices in North Carolina was from 
ninety cents to $1.95. 

Only 4,600,000 bushels of 


ranged from 
during the 
being $1.05 for 


corn were re- 
week ending December 
6,700,000 for the same 
While the yield of corn in 
the United States is large, fifty per cent of 
The soft 
local feeders as low 

Reports from two 
te that farmers are 
commercial corn for $1.10 and in 
the Corn Belt generally are holding for $1.50 
@ bushel. 


5th as compared to 


being sold to 
as fifty cents a bushel. 
states indica 


selling new 


HOGS 

REVIEW of a number of the hog markete 

over the country for last month, as well as 
for the past few months, shows there has 
been a decided decrease in the number of 
hogs marketed during this period as com- 
pared with similar periods in previous years, 
despite the fact that prices have remained 
higher in comparison with the other months 
of the year. During the late fall and winter 
months each year there is usually a decided 
slump in the hog market, this year, how- 
ever, has been an exception the price re- 
Maining practically steady compared wrth 
the other months of the year. This decrease 
in number of hogs received on the 
indicates there is a 
number of hogs now 
factor which 
ency on the 
size of 
ber of brood 
hogs which 
large per 


markets 
decrease in the 
farms. Another 
indicates that there is a 
part of farmers to 
swine 


similar 
on the 
tend- 
reduce the 
their herds is the 
sows and small 
have 


large 
or undersized 
been going to market. A 
these sows could well have 
been bred for spring farrow and the light 
hogs kept until they weighed from 25 to 50 
pounds more This would have very 
rially increased the amount of 
ducts for which there is a heavy 
this which 
greater within the 


nuii- 


cent of 


mate- 
pork pre- 
demand at 
very probably be 
next few months. 

It is believed that high prices for 
and pork products will 
during 1918, and that 
time when the farmer 
for a better 
time. 


time, and will 
pork 
prevail 
was a 


continue to 
there 
could 

hogs 


never 
forward 
than at this 


look 
market for 


SOY BEANS 
during the 

were selling at prices 
$2.25 a bushel in Pendei 
Counties te four dollars 
dollars in Harnett, Sampson and Tyrrell. 
The average price which reported to 
have been paid farmers in eleven counties 


OY beans month of November 
ranging from 
and Washington 


in Onslow and three 


was 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


$2.75 per bushel. Farmers in eight 
counties on an average are holding for $3.65 
per bushel. 


was 


WHEAT 


HE farmers in North Carolina have been 
a senveee the very best encouragement to 
produce more wheat. The average price paid 
troducers on December Ist, according to re- 
ports from seventeen counties, wag 
32.42 as compared to $2.61 for November ist 
twenty-five counties reporting. The North 
Carolina Weekly Price Report averages for 
November was $2.39, the price for the first 
week being $2.45 and the price for the last 
week $2.38. The highest prices were reporte 
Granville, Caswell, Mecklenburg an@ 
McDowell counties, the range being $2.50 to 
$3, and the lowest prices for Durham, Moore, 
Orange, Robeson and Sampson, the prices be. 
ing $2.20 to $2.25. These prices are consid. 
erably higher than the, minimum of $2.20 per 
bushel, which the United States Food Admin- 
stration established for Chicago 
of the higher prices are due 
the wheat is sold for 


received 


ed for 


But some 
to the fact that 
purposes of seed. 
POTATOES 


RICES at the first of the month range@ 

from $1 to $1,25 per bulk bushel delivered 
at cars with little demand and few 
ments. Some sales made by the 
change during November at $1.50 to $1.59 
per bushel sacked f. 0. b. Waynesville. Ag 
the month progressed prices further decreag- 
¢a@ until $1 per bulk bushel 
with very little movement. 

Sentiment among producers is to 
rather accept prevailing 
fact, growers failed to 
tage of the $1.25 per 
tainable at 


ship- 
Ex- 


were 


was a high price 


store 
prices. In 
take advans« 
bulk bushel prices ob« 
Western North Caroling 
snipping points during September and QOcto« 
ter, believing that potatoes in the spring of 
(918 would reach high marks of $2 
itke they did in the spring of 1917. This bee 
‘lef is not justified by the size of the crop, 
which is estimated by the Government to be 
by far the largest ever grown. The logical 
time to have sold the larger part of the poe 
tato crop this year was when people were 
putting in their winter supplies. Farmers 
who were offered as much as $1 per bulk 
bushel net for their potatoes acted wisely in 
selling the greater part of their crop. Whethe 
er those who have held for high prices gain 
anything thereby or not, depends upon ab- 
normal war conditions which are hard to 
forecast. The uncertainty is too great to ju@e 
tify the holding. 
sult in flooded 
spring with prices than at any other 
time in the However, I do not look for 
good potatoes to go lower than $1 per bushel 
bulk 


than 
many 


some 


or more 


markets in 
lower 
year. 


late winter and 


APPLES 


apple prices during November at 
North Carolina loading stations 
ranged from 60 cents to $1 per bushel delive 
ered at cars. Sales have been normal with 
very little held. 

Not much barrel stock has been sold, 
prices have ranged from $3 to $6, depending 
on grade, quality and condition. The Weste 
ern North Carolina apple crop was about 
25 per cent of normal. Most of it sold In 
bulk. Barrel stock from well cared for ore 
chards has commanded fine prices, ranging 
principally from $3.50 for No. 1 Ben Davie 
to $6 for No. 1 Winesap and similar apples, 
f. o. b. shipping points. Some growers are 
boiding Winesaps for as high as $7 per barrel 
f. 0. b WM. R. CAMP, Chief, 
Division of Markets. 


ULK 
western 





New Prices on Cottonseed Meal 
OTTONSEED 
have 


crushers of 
voluntarily agreed to 
of their products from $5 
exact 


four states 
reduce prices 
to $7 per ton, the 
amount depending on the grade. This 
action was taken at conventions held the 
first part of December. Branches of the in- 
dustry agreeing to the reduced prices are 
the Mississippi and Louisiana Cottonseed 
Crushers, the Tennessee Crushers’ Associa- 
tion and the Arkansas Crushers’ Association. 

Members of these associations agreed that 
they would not ask for their cottonseed 
cake the remainder of this season a price eX- 
-eeding the price agreed upon DY 
Association, which is as follows, 
their shipping points: 


Grade of Cottonseed Cake 


basis of 
the Texas 
f; oo, mills at 
Prices per ton 
bagged 

protein 5 
protein 

protein 

protein 


per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

Purchasers of cotton seed throughout the 
country exceeding these 
prices plus transportation and a reasonable 
profit to any whom they may 
place their Administration 
Bulletin. 


shoukk: not pay 
dealer through 
orders.—Food 


(Since the above statement was prepared 
the cottonseed crushers of South Carolina 
have agreed on a price of $48.50 and North 
Carolina crushers on a price of $49.50 for 36 
protein meal, a higher price being 
crushers in these states because 
have paid more for seed.) 


per cent 
allowed 
they 


So much holding may re« = 
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Saturday, December 22, 1917] 














OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ‘‘ The Young People’s Department”’. The Progressive Farmer 

















“MY HAPPIEST CHRISTMAS” 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


NE Christmas we children bought 

gifts for each other, tagged them 
gave them to Mamma for safe keeping. We 
wouldn’t risk hiding them ourselves for fear 
gome one might stumble upon them in ae- 
creting their own. 

Christmas morning Mamma told us to go 
with her up stairs. Papa came on behind 
to see what was going to happen. She un- 
locked a door and there in the middle of 
the room stood a beautiful Christmas tree 
with the electric light turned on right in 
the center. It was decorated with cotton 
and festoons of tinsel. The branches were 
laden with gifts. At the base was a little 
table with a tea set on it and two of the 
sweetest dolls seated at it. She had called 
some neighbor children over for whom she 
had put something on the tree, too, and 
while we were dancing around it, clapping 
our hands, the closet door opened and old 
Banta stepped out and bowed to us. My 
little sister started to run but landed right 
in Papa’s arms. Old Santa began to take 
things from the tree and distribute them, 
while he talked to us. When he had finish- 
ed he said that he was in a hurry but just 
had to have a dance with my two little red- 
fhheaded brothers, so he caught them each by 
a hand and danced all over the room. This 
room is still called ‘‘Santa Claus’ room” by 
us children. 

At noon we children carried trays to two 
or three old people near by. In the after- 
noon we went with Mamma to the cemetery 
geveral miles distant where my grandpar- 
ents are buried to carry flowers. My little 
gister and I had our new dolls along and 
stopped at my aunt’s to show them to 
her. She gave us lots of good things to eat. 
After supper we had games and stories, 

Thus ended not only my happiest Christ- 
mas, but the happiest day of my life. 

MARION NALL. 


our 
and 


Sanford, N. C. 


A CHRISTMAS IN THE NORTH 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

Y HAPPIEST Christmas was spent with 

my aunt in a little viilage in Illinois 
several years ago. We left the city quite 
early on Christmas Eve and arrived at our 
destination long before noon. We were met 
at the station by my cousin with a big bob- 
sled drawn by two big white horses. The 
weather was bitter cold and the ground was 
covered with snow. As we glided over the 
@now, up hill and down hill, the sleigh bells 
jJingling merrily, I felt as though my Christ- 
Mas would be a happy ene. 

On our arrival we were given a roya: 
welcome and a warm dinner. After dinner 
we were shown over the house and such a 
supply of good things to eat as were stored 
fn the pantry and cellar I have not seen 
before or since. 

Later the boys and myself went to the 
forest in search of a Christmas tree. After 
rolling around in the snow a great deal and 
snow balling one another we finally found a 
tree that was suitable. It was dark when 
we reached the house and we had to hurry 
to build a support for the tree and decorate 
ft, for the little folks were anxiously await- 
ing the arrival of Santa Claus. He finally 
Came and the evening was a most jolly one. 
It was late when we boys went to bed, but 
bright and early Christmas morning, we 
Were up and romping. 

After breakfast we took a sled over the 
hillside and had great sport all morning 
coasting. Every once in awhile we would 
be thrown: out into the snow. At last we 
went to dinner with great big appetites, and 
I shall never forget that meal. 

After dinner we went skating down on 
the old mill pond, and after skating all af- 
ternoon, we were again ready to eat. That 
night as I lay in bed I thought, “Surely this 
is the happiest Christmas I ever spent.” 

MONROE GENSECT. 





Meridian, Miss. 





Christmas Presents You Can Make 


EW can give at Christmas time all they 

would like to, but it is not what we give 
that brings either us or the recipient pleas- 
ure, but the spirit in which it is given and 
received. I will give directions for making a 
few presents that are pretty and useful, as 
Well as inexpensive: 

Pintray.—Select a pretty oyster shell that 
wil! sit up, scrub clean and paint the rough 
edges with gold or silver paint. The shell 
from a large mother oyster with the little 
Ones sticking to the back makes a nice pa- 
Per weight. 

Trinket or Thimble Holder.—Get an old 


bird’s nest with a flat bottom. If it is not 
firm enough to bear handling thread a nee- 
die with wool yarn and sew through and 
through till it is strong. Place in a vessel 
and cover with boiling water, to which has 
been added all the alum, or Glauber’s salts 


it will dissolve. Let cool slowly, and 
erystals will form over every twig and bit 
of moss, reminding one of fairy frost. A 


ball-shaped cushion of bright velvet may be 
fitted in the cavity of the nest if preferred. 

Wall-pocket.—Take the round cover from 
a candy bucket, cover one side with oilcloth 
for the front, the back with denim or any 
stout goods. Cut a moon-shaped piece « 
little more than half the size of the cover 
from the oilcloth, Hem the top, ana sew 
to the front for the pocket. The pocket ts 
prettier if the oilcloth is solid color. It can 
be decorated with oil-color, or with pictures 
cut from a séed catalog. 

Any girl of fifteen (my age) can make 
these and many more little testimonials of 
love and good will. DORIE JACKSON. 

Kentwood, La. 


“Making Someone Happy at 
Christmas” 





—- years ago on Christmag day, as the 
mail carrier drove up to our box, I ran out 
to get the maii, Hearing loud calling 
and laughing I looked down the road and 
saw some boys kicking and slapping a 
smaller boy. They then pushed him from 
them and began throwing stones at him. As 
he passed me, running, I saw that he was 
erying and that he wore very poor clothes. 

He was the son of a very poor widow that 
lived near us. I ran in the house, and after 
telling mother what I had seen, I asked her 
if I might give him some of my Christmas. 
She answered me by saying: “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

So while I wrapped up some candy, apples, 
nuts, and a little toy gun for him (I also put 
in some for his baby brother), mother filled 
a basket full of goodies to eat, which I carried 
to their home. Knocking at the door, I was 
asked in, and handed the basket to the 
woman telling her I was a little “Santa 
Claus’ and had brought them some Christ- 
mas. 

She took the basket, hurriedly untied the 
package and gave the children their candy 
and toys. How happy they were. She look- 
ed at me with her eyes full of tears, and 
thanked me. 

After staying awhile, the little boy went 
home with me. I showed him the Christmas 
tree I had helped to decorate with popcorn, 
Japanese lanterns, and chains of berries, 
and he thought it was very pretty. We 
played games and told Christmas stories, 
my brothers joining in the plays. 

When our little friend started home he 
said, “We have had a good time today and 
I am coming back again,’’—and I was hap- 
py that I had divided my Christmas with 
him. 

I have been saving pennies this year to 
buy something for Christmas for an old 
lady that lives in our neighborhood. Wish- 
ing you a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year. Cc. STOWE BEAM (Age 11). 


Sharing Happiness With Others 


AST Christmas our teacher decided to 

give us a Christmas tree. Each one wrote 
his name on a slip of paper, then they were 
taken up and girls drew boys’ names and 
boys drew the girls’. 

There were several poor families living in 
our neighborhood whose children did not 
come to school, but they were invited to the 
tree. We that they not get 
anything from the tree and would be disap- 
pointed, so each girl bought sev- 
eral extra presents. 

Four of us girls helped decorate the tree, 
a cedar, and our teacher’s home for the en- 
tertainment. We used cedar branches, holly, 
popcorn, tinsel, candles, mistletoe, and a 
red Christmas bell in the door. 

After dinner the presents were brought 
end two giris placed them on the tree. We 
put names on the extra presents for the poor 





knew would 


made or 


children and hung them on too. When the 
appointed time came the crowd began to 
gather. We played “Joy to the World” on 


the Victrola and sang with it. 

Everybody thought the tree was beautiful. 
The children were se anxious that we be- 
gan to distribute the presents. Everybody 
got something and seemed to be delighted 
with it. We ate all the fruit, nuts, and 
candy that we wanted. When we got ready 
to goour teacher gave us each a little Christ- 
mas card with this verse on it: 

“It’s an old, old wish 
And a tiny, tiny, card, 

It’s only ‘Merry Christmas’, 
But I wish it awful hard.” 

Devereux, Ga. BDNA BEATTIE. 


When Santa Left a Christmas Tree 


T IS quite natural for children to always 

an Christmas, but I am sure the hap- 
piest Christmas of my life was when Old 
Santa left us children a Christmas tree in- 
stead of filling our stockings that we had 
hung for him in the chimney corner. 

After we had written our letters and fas- 
tened them to our stoekings, we retired to 
dream of Santa and the beautiful presents 
we expected him to bring us. We arose 
early the next morning expecting our stock- 
ings to be filled, but lo! no stockings to be 
found! 

We heard a noise in the front room, and 
each child rushed for the door at the same 
time to see what the noise was. It was only 
father who had discovered the Christmas 
tree, and was blowing a toy horn. There 
was a beautiful Christmas tree nicely trim- 
med in popcorn and tinsel, and lighted with 
tiny wax candles. é 

Each member of the family had a present, 
and we children had lots of toys. In the 
very tip-top of the tree was a large rag doll, 
one with large brown eyes, and curly hair. 
We children hugged her with greatest de- 
light, and without fear of cracking her 
head. 

EDNA BEATY (Age 138). 

Huntersville, N. C. 


A White Christmas Celebration 


VERY Christmas night since I can re- 

member we had had our Christmas tree 
with gifts for each other and thought only 
of our own pleasure. But last Christmas we 
were thinking not of ourselves, but entirely 
of the pleasure of others, and so celebrated 
White Christmas. 

The church was decorated with white and 
green. The tall Christmas treé which stood 
in the center of the platform was a cedar 
with white decorations. The presents, wrap- 
ped in white, were placed on the tree. The 
candles were burning brightly. After all 
the presents had been placed on the tree a 
Christmas service was held and then the 
presents were sent off to poor little children 
who had no mothers and fathers. 

As we thought of the pleasure that these 
little children would have from the gifts we 
had sent, we decided that each Christmas 
after this should be a White Christmas with 
us. BESSIE STAINTON. 

Complete, Miss. 


The Birds’ Christmas Tree 


Q* of the beautiful Christmas customs 
observed in Sweden is thus described by a 
traveler in that country: 

“One wintry afternoon at Chrismastide I 
had been skating on a pretty lake three 
miles from Gothenburg. On my way home I 
noted that at every farmer's house there 
was erected, in the middle of the dooryard, 
a pole, to the top of which 








was bound a 


large full sheaf of grain, This, I was in- 
formed, was for the little wild birds. ‘They 
must have a merry Christmas, too,’ I was 


told. Not a peasant in Sweden will sit down 
with his children to a Christmas dinner in- 
doors until he has first raised aloft a Christ- 
mas dinner for the little birds that live in 
the cold and snow outside.” 





The men who lead are the men who read. 
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IVERJOHNSON 


Books Free 


A safe revolver should be in 
every farm home for the mental 
comfort it gives. Send for Book- 


let “A” and learn why the Iver 
Johnson Revolvers and Shotguns 
give most value and satisfaction 
for the money. 

Send for Booklet “B" if you 
want to learn why Iver Johnson 
Bicycles are the world’s most 
popular bicycles. 17 models. 


Engineerscall the Iver Johnson 
Motorcyclethe most scientifically 
designed and best built motor- 
cycle ever produced. Send for 
Booklet “C”’ and get all the facts. 


Indicate which books you 
want: “A”—Arms; “B’— 


Bicycles; “C”—Motorcycles 


Wer Jobnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
346 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 
$9 Chambers Street, New York 

711 Market Street, San 




















YOUR LABEL IS YOUR 
RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscrip- 
tion ia paid is given on the little red 
or yellow slip on front cover page op- 
posite your name, printed thus, ‘John 
Doe, 1 Jan 19," means that Mr. Doe, 
is paid up to January 1, 1919, etc. 
After you send in your renewal, it re- 
quires about ten days to have this 
date changed and properly corrected 
on your label. Please advise us 
promptly if the label date does not 
properly show when your subscription 
expirea 
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Nomination 
Form 


FOR 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
| CALF, PIG AND POULTRY CLUB 


Enclosed find $___......____. for._.... 


OTT Te ere 


Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following in 
The Progressive Farmer’s Calf, Pig and Poultry Club. 


St 








eee ..-years subscription for 














very genuine Red lop 
as this identifying mark 








The name Red 

Topis registered 

in the U. S. Pat, 
fice 





T assures your getting the only tire with 
red tread that is backed by Fisk quality 


and the Fisk policy of satisfaction to users. 


Look for it. It is your protection and in- 
surance that you are getting the real Red 
Top—the tire with the record for the 
greatest dollar-for-dollar value in mileage 

—the only one with the durable “button” 

tread that gives complete non-skid pro- 

tection all ways—the only one with the 


right to be called Red Top. 


It is important to you that you realize 
the significance of this identifying mark, 
the mark which means— 


This is the Real 
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